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Editorial: the general election 


WHEN IS POLIT 


When election time comes round, non-radicals argue over which team 
to back. Radicals argue over whether to play the game or not. 


The argument between radicals is much more the interesting, though 
in the present elections it is difficult to see whether the reluctant 
participants or stalwart abstentionists have the edge. There simply 
seems to be as good a case for voting as for not. 


On the one hand, the abstentionists might quite cogently argue that 
since the parties have failed to speak significantly to so very many 
major issues (for example, the moral dilemmas of the deterrent, or 
popular revolution in the Third World - all the parties fail dis- 
gracefully on these issues) it really makes no difference which one 
wins, and voting is therefore pointless. Or one might argue that the 
election has been swaddied by the parties in so much vulgarity and 
intellectual dishonesty that it is an indignity to become involved in 
the wretched affair. Or one might argue that although there does 
exist some range of semi-significant choice between the parties (mainly 
in domestic policy) one’s vote for some measure of enlightened reform 
in one area may be propagandistically construed by the winning party 
as an endorsement of its wrongheadedness in another. Or, more 
interestingly, one may argue that the entire electoral process is part 
of a profoundly corrupted political system and that one only contributes 
to the strength and respectability of that system by participating 
in its rituals. 


The conclusion all these abstentionist arguments lead to is that by 
holding out, one registers dissent, which may eventually force the 
level of political discourse to improve and deepen: “they will never 
speak to our issues if we continue to vote in their elections.” This 
line of argument makes sense, however, only if one actively not-votes, 
say, by campaigning for an independent radical candidate or by picket- 
ing the polling stations. Otherwise, one’s non-vote is easily put down to 
lethargy or indifference. 


On the other hand, the reluctant participant radicals can argue that 
both the Labour and Liberal manifestoes contain a number of worth- 
while proposals, designed to adjust the existing system here and there 
so that it may function more efficiently and with fewer glaring social 
injustices. If Labour wins, it will be in a position to enact a number 
of these proposals and they will do something to alleviate the troubles 
of our social existence. To that extent, it will make a difference which 
party wins. It is surely not an act of treachery to high principle to 
accept the small beneficial adjustments the existing political order will 
allow (for example, the institution of comprehensive secondary schools 
or the outlawing of discrimination against immigrants in public places, 
both of which the Labour party advocates). 
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“ Whichever bus we go in, we'll have to get out and push.” 


Between now and October 15 radicals will no doubt be swapping all 
these perfectly defensible arguments with one another. Let us hope, 
however, that the dialogue doesn’t become too heated or consume too 
much valuable time. For the important point to remember, amid all 
the hoop-la of the campaigns, is that an election - whatever one makes 
of it - is only one interval in the spectrum of political action. Par- 
ticipating in it or boycotting it is soon over with. And then what? 


Of course, voting is the one connection most people - the non-radicals - 
have with the politics of their society. Indeed, periodic voting is for 
most all democracy means. As a result of this discontinuous concep- 
tion of political action, elections, which in theory provide the people 
with an opportunity to choose representatives, have become a means of 
selecting delegates to whom enormous power is given to solve, or at 
least tinker with, a vast number of complex problems. Having voted, 
the citizen then vacates the scene in favour of assorted experts and 
specialists who then repossess the politics of the society for another 
five years. 

There is perhaps no greater service radicals can perform for their 
society than to challenge by example this popular conception of politics 
which elections do so much to foster. The forces which drive and 
govern our lives are continuous in their operation. It is the radical’s 
job to work among them constantly, to analyse and publicise them, 
to bring to bear upon them long-range programmes of education and 
agitation. 

When is politics? All the time. It is this we must impress constantly 
upon our fellow citizens if we are ever to create among us a partici- 
pative democracy. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 


9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. 
for pamphlets. Pena: 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 t 
6 montns 21s, 1 year 40s. ata lta 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 3 months 


Australia, New Zealand, and Fa i 
1%s 4d, 6 montha 259, 1 year = sea 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 


cee AFSC, 160 North i5th St., Philadelphia 2, 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s 6d 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


Block letters, please 


Address 


textbooks 
from 
HOUSMANS 


send your list now for prompt 
attention - student notebooks too 


5 Caledonian Road 
Kings Cross London N.1 


for all books and stationery 
the Peace News bookshop 


printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 
ali commercial printing. 


CA Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


Classified 


Terms: 6d r word, min. 48, Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach § Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by @rst post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Personal 

ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT is now at 89 
Charlotte Street, London W.1. (LAN 5311.) Are 
you a member yet? (Minimum subscription is 
108 pa.) 


BACHELOR, full life, cannot cope, needs help 


chores - not much - accommodation or share. 
Child considered. Ilford area. Possible part- 
nership (hostel, farm). Refs both sides. 
Box 330. 


THE WELFARE AND LEGAL Group of the Com- 
mittee of 100 wishes to thank very warmly our 
anonymous overseas friend who has so gener- 
ously given about £125 to help those recently 
and still in prison as a result of their Com- 
mittee activities. Our sincere appreciation. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


WAR RESISTERS International welcomes gifts 
of foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


VINOBA BHAVE and his co-workers in India 
cannot afford to pay their Peace News sub- 
scription. Can you help them, or any of the 
similarly placed overseas workers and organ- 
isations? 35s pays for a seamail subscription 
for a year (or 44s airmail). Subs department, 
5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News office 
10 a.m. to 6 pm. Especially Wednesday (to 
9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N.1, 


Publications 


GENERAL ELECTION: ‘Why vote?’’ - anti- 
parliamentary leaflets, £1 per thousand. In- 
formation, specimen: LAD 8748. 


LITERATURE for peace campaigners. Peace 

packets, a comprehensive literature service, 

provides the latest publications of many organ- 

Isations, 20s a year, start now. Housmans 

he rere News booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
ad, N.1. 


ONE WORLD! One people: - on a basis of 
common ownership. The answer to war, world 
hunger and the poverty of affluence. Send 
2s 6d PO for basic pamphlet, sixtieth anniver- 
Sary issue of the Socialist Standard and the 
following two issues to: dept PN, the Socialist 
rary of GB, 52 Clapham High St., London 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply 
to the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, 
London S.W.18. 


Accommodation vacant 


CND HOUSE REGENTS PARK. Double room, 
aa each, central heating, fridge, c.h.w. Box 


WOULD CND GIRL, wide interests, like share 
good, two-roomed flat, Fulham, with similar. 
Nominal rent. Box 329. 


Situations vacant 


ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT needs female 
receptionist/clerk for vital job in general office. 
Typing useful but not essential; adaptability 
and intelligence more important. Phone 

5311 week beginning September 21. 


Wanted 


DESPERATE NEED refugee clothing. All kinds. 
A parcel? Larger quantities we supply cover 
and simple instructions. War on Want, 9 
Madeley Road, London W.5. 


D | 

As this {s a free service we reserve the right te 

select freme notices semt im. To make the servies 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 

1. Send entries t arrive met later than Mrst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, Ume, place (hall, stree®, 
nature of event apnea: organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

Te publicise full details, beek a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peaes News for 


your advertised meeting: Sale er Return. From. 
Circulation Dept., § Caledonian Rd., N.2. 


18 September, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON S.W.12. 7.30 p.m. 
Road (cellar), Battersea YCND revival. 
unable to attend, names to BAT 7530. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
South Africa Study Group. Speakers from SA 
Coloured Peoples’ Assoc. Cttee of 100. 


120 Balham Park 
Those 


18 Sept, until election 


LONDON S.E.3. Every evening leaflet distribu- 
tion from 141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke 
(LEE 6249). Fellowship Party. 


19 September, Saturday 


BIGGIN HILL, Kent. 2.30 p.m. Meet Airport 
Chapel entrance for leafleting inside. CND, 
Cttee of 100. 


BIRMINGHAM, RAF Gaydon. Battle of Britain 


Day. Details from P. James, 50 Windermere 
Rd. Cttee of 100. 

EXETER. 3 p.m. Princesshay. Open air 
meeting. CND. 

ILFORD. 2.30 p.m. Outside stn (opp C & A). 
Public mtg. YCND and Cttee of 100. 

LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON N.3. 2.30 to 6 p.m. 3 Hendon Avenue 
(near Finchley tube). Summer fair, proceeds 
to ICDP. Organised by N. London CND groups. 


LONDON §S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Rd, 
Kidbrooke. Ali-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship party. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE-one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Please Insert my ad. in next............issue(s) 


1 enclose P.O. value...........sccee0e 


ADDRESS........0.ceccosccceesesceeees 


ce recesasoneeserssconsseseceesasacncor enoees 
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LONDON W.C.2. 2 p.m. Kingsway Hall (rm 12). 


Meeting of Christian Group of Cttee of 100. 
LONDON W.C.2. 3-7 p.m. Outside South 
Africa House, Trafalgar Sq. Poster vigil. 


Cttee of 100. 
ral gre 


NORTHAMPTON. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Wellington St. Speaker: Irene Jacoby. PPU. 


TWICKENHAM. 
ham Junction. 
Craft. 


1l_a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
Open-air meeting Michael 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


WORCESTER. 2 p.m. Christopher Whitehead 
Boys School. Sidney White: ‘‘CND and con- 
scription,’’ CND discussion school. 5s inc. tea. 


Contact NORthern (B'ham) 2447, 


20 September, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 p.m. White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. 


LEEDS, 7.80 p.m. Art Gallery Lecture Theatre. 
Olive Gibbs and election candidates, open 
meeting. CND. 


UPPER WARLINGHAM. 3 p.m. The _ Chalet, 


Westover Road. Bernard Withers: “ Pacifism 
in the sixties,’’ PPU. 


21 September, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. PPU 
open house. 
LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 


London Cttee of 100 working group mtg. 


21-24 Sept, Mon- Thur 


OXFORD. Wadham College. Oxfam residential 
conference. Contact Patrick Early at Oxfam, 
274 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


22 September, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Westminster 
Friends Meeting House, St Martins Lane. Mar- 
jorie Sykes, co-worker with Gandhi and Vinoba 


Bhave: ‘‘ Peace and human rights.'’ PPU 
and FoR. 
ORPINGTON. 8 p.m. Church Hall, Church 


General election all-party candi- 
Eric Lubbock MP, Norris 

Merriton. Also Terence 
Chairman: Francis 


Hill, High St. 
dates meeting. 
McWhirter, Peter 
Heelas representing CND. 
Noble. CND. 


23 Sept, Wednesday 


LONDON S.E.23. 8 p.m. Sydenham School 
Hall Dartmouth Road. Public meeting, local 
parliamentary candidates on multilateral force. 
CND. 


LONDON W.1. 5.30 to 7 p.m. Outside Ameri- 
can Embassy, Grosvenor Sq. Poster picket. 
London Cttee of 100. 


24 September, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. ‘Opting out of 
taxes,’’ PPU. 


WATFORD. 8 p.m. Hertfordshire Arms, St 


Albans Road. Rhythm and Blues dance, ‘‘Cops 
and Robbers.’’ Adm 3s 6d. YCND. 


25 September, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill, Jazz - all profits to CND. 
BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 


St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON N.12. 8 p.m. North Finchley Public 
Library, Ravensdale Ave. Public mtg. ‘‘Nuclear 
Defence and the general election."’ Speakers: 
Peggy Duff, John Pardoe (Lib) and Albert 
Tomlinson (Lab), chairman: John Bailey. CND. 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 p. 
Hall. Election meeting. 
parties plus CND speakers: 


m. Hampstead Town 
Speakers from three 
Dr R. Sampson, 


Martin Ennals, lan Dixon, Stuart Hall. Songs 
- Leon Rosselson. CND. 
ORPINGTON. 8 p.m. Civic Hall, Crofton 


Pound (by station). Folk song concert. Alex 
Campbell, Martin Carthy, Karl Dallas, Sarah 
Lamour, Tony McCarthy, Hylda Sims. Bar. 
Tickets 7s 6d, 5s. CND. 


26 September, Saturday 


BARROW. 12.30 p.m. Barrow Public Park. 
Anti-Polaris demonstration, march through 
town and shipyard to public meeting at Town 
Hall. CND. 


EXETER. 8) 
meeting. CND. 


ILFORD. 2.30 p.m. Outside stn (opp C & A). 
Public mtg. YCND and Cttee of 100. 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 
Guinness clock). 
sales. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, 
Market Pl. Peace News selling. Contact 
David Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Rd, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 


p.m. Princesshay. Open-air 


.m. Corn Exchange (under 
iterature stall, Peace News 


canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 
Party. 
LONDON W.C.2. 3-7 p.m. Outside South 


Africa House, Trafalgar Square. 


il. 
Cttee of 100. Poster vig! 


RUGBY. 2 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Regent Place. Adam Roberts: ‘ Civilian De- 
fence, CND discussion school 5s inc. tea. 


Contact NORthern (B'ham) 2447, 


SOUTHAMPTON. 6.30 p.m. Temperance Insti- 
tute, Carlton Cres. Pacifist rally and CO re- 
union. Guest speaker Charles Winter. Adm 
2s 6d. FoR. 

TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air meeting. Michael 
Craft. Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


27 Sept. to 3 Oct 


LONDON N.16. Stoke Newington CND week. 
Contact 30 Adolphus Road. YCND and Caravan 
Workshops. 


| renounce war and I will never ” 
support or sariction another 


This pledg2 signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
SERVICE 


(British Branch of Service Civil 

International) 

As part of the IVS Development Pro- 

gramme three new vacancies exist on 

the Headquarters staff: 

(a) Assistant to the Local Groups and 
Membership Officer 
This assistant will be expected to 
help with the general work of the 
department, but in particular with 
publicity, publications and fund- 
raising. Salary range £600-£750. 
Initiative, drive and administrative 
ability essential. 

(b) Secretary to the Local Groups and 
Membership Officer 
A keen and reliable secretary re- 
quired. Salary range £9-£12 per 
week. 

(c) Assistant in the Short-Term Work- 
camps Department 
An industrious and reliable person 
required to assist with administer- 
ing the exchange of volunteers 
between Britain and abroad for 
service on short-term workcamps. 
Salary range £9-£12 per week. 

For all posts three weeks annual leave 

plus public holidays; five-day week; 

superannuation schemes. 

Application forms from General Secre- 

tary, IVS, 72 Oakley Square, London 

N.W.1. 
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Swedish Government backs plan 
for peace research institute 


n is this year celebrating 150 years 
ae ss At the annual conference of 
the Swedish section of the War Resisters 
International last July one of the 
decisions made was to suggest to the 
Swedish Post Office that a peace stamp 
should be issued to celebrate the 150- 
year period during which Sweden has 
not been involved in a war. Another 
decision was to ask the University of 
Uppsala to establish a peace research 
institute linked with the Dag Ham- 
marskjold library. Now a proposal has 
come from the Swedish Government for 
an international institute for peace and 
conflict research. a 

he September issue of the Swedis 
Funtieseae Freden (Peace) gives prom- 
inence to a report of the Prime 
Minister's speech on the occasion of the 
celebration arranged by the Swedish 
Peace and Arbitration Society to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of 
peace, when he announced a government 
plan for peace research. 

The speech was delivered in Morokulien, 
the little ‘Peace Territory” on the 
border between Sweden and Norway, 


Explaining 
nuclear disarmament 
Eastern Europe 


in 


jointly owned by the Swedish Peace and 
Arbitration Society and the Norwegian 
Peace Society. The Prime Minister, 
Mr Tage Erlander, said: 


“Sweden has been fortunate enough to 
live in peace for 150 years. This long 
period of peace has brought exceptional 
advances to our country. But we also 
believe that it has helped to limit con- 
flicts and risks of conflict in our part 
of the world. 


“The task of maintaining a policy of 
peace makes it natural to consider how 
international conflicts arise, how to avoid 
them, and how to settle them in a peace- 
ful way. Today, this is a problem for 
all the peoples of the world. The con- 
struction of nuclear weapons has brought 
the problem to a head, and through im- 
proved communications and growing 
interdependence, local military conflicts 
tend more noticeably to concern us 
all. 

“The responsibility for keeping peace 
in the world lies primarily with the 
great powers, who possess the most 
destructive weapons, but every country 
has its share of the responsibility. Those 


A memorial unveiled on September 3 


near Krakow, on the site of a 
former German concentration camp 


who have political responsibility in all 
countries have here one of their most 
important tasks. But one can question 
whether it should not be possible for 
scientists to contribute to the solution 
of the international problems by increas- 
ing our knowledge of the background of 
the problems, about possible ways of 
reducing tension, of removing sources 
of trouble and effectively making use of 
the UN peace-keeping machinery. Re- 
search is needed to solve the problem, 
which became evident in the course of 
the UN special peace operations and 
negotiations for disarmament. 


“This question has been taken up in 
several countries and efforts to initiate 
peace and conflict research have been 
made in several parts of the world. In 
our country a start has been made in 
this direction with a symposium on 
security policy at the Institute for 
Foreign Affairs. 


“Now ought to be the time to take 
up the question of our possibilities of 
ace a more substantial effort in this 
eld. 


“An international institute for peace 


A group of members of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament and the Com- 
mittee of 100 recently returned from a 
three-week journey in Eastern Europe. 
They went with the purpose of contact- 
ing as many representatives of peace 
committees as possible; they handed out 
a leaflet specially prepared by the group, 
written in English, German, Polish and 
Russian, which tried to explain to ordin 
ary people the reasons for their opposi- 
tion to nuclear weapons and_ alliances 
based on them. 


Commenting on 
Richard Harvey, 
group, writes: 


We found the ordinary Russian people 
very ready to talk to us and very inter- 
ested in all foreign vehicles, especially 
our old Bedford van, and interested in 
us and our journey too. They read our 
leaflet which we handed out whenever 
possible. 


In this leaflet we stated that we believe 
that the military division of the world 
into East and West is having, and will 
continue to have, the most tragic social, 
economic and personal consequences 
throughout the world. We pointed out 
the waste of money on armaments while 
two-thirds of the world’s population is 
hungry, and we went on to say that we 
believe that two immediate practical 
steps could be taken at once by ordin- 
ary people to break the deadiock we 
are in. 

One step is for individuals of both sides 
to meet whenever possible and recog- 
nise in each other their essential com- 
mon humanity. The other is to persuade 
their individual governments to abandon 
nuclear weapons, alliances and politics, 
and to divert their resources totally to 
the urgent and basic needs of world 
peace. We explained that we are active 
supporters of the anti-nuclear movement 
in our own country because we believe 
that Britain should make a start by 
abandoning its nuclear weapons and 
contracting out of NATO. 

We had no opposition from authorities 
at all while we handed this leaflet out - 
the Russian customs even gave it their 
approval. However, apart from pro- 
nouncing it to be good, people weren't 
inclined to discuss the matters it 
raises. 

The educational standard in Russia 
appeared to be good: bookstalls and 
bookshops abounded and even some 
small boys of about ten years old were 
able to speak to us in English. 

After some negotiation we were granted 
an interview with Ekaterina Kolosova, 
the chairman of the Ukrainian Society 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, and a member 
of the central committee of the Com- 
munist Party. 

During the conversations, which lasted 
about 2 hours, we explained our attitude 
to atomic and _ bacteriologica) weapons 
and told her of our membership of, 
and active support for, the Committee 
of 100 and the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, giving examples of the 
demonstrations, marches and vigils we 
had taken part in. We drew attention 
to the destitution of two-thirds of the 


their experiences, 
a member of the 


and conflict research is a matter which 
deserves to be thoroughly investigated, 
The reason why Sweden Should take 
particular responsibility in the realisa. 
tion of an international peace research 
project is not only the 150 years of 
peace which we remember today. There 
are other reasons why Sweden could be 
a suitable environment for peace re- 
search. It is the intention of the 
Government to set up a committee with 
the task of surveying the problems con- 
nected with such an_ institute. The 
committee will naturally keep in touch 
with those who are working for the 
same aims within the Nordic Council 
and in the other Nordic countries. When 
the work of the committee has been 
carried out, we shall be in a position to 
adopt a more definite attitude to the 
project.” 

The Prime Minister ended his Speech 
by saying: “It is my hope that in this 
field we will be able to make a contribu- 
tion in line with our long traditions of 
peace and with our growing conscious- 
ness of the co-responsibility of the 
neg nations for keeping peace in the 
world.” 


world’s people and the wastage of wealth 
by advanced nations on armaments. 


Ekaterina Kolosova returned again and 
again to the theme of the total destruc- 
tion of the Ukraine by the Germans 
during the war and the necessity to 
retain atomic weapons to prevent 
another such attack. We tried to show 
how such weapons could result in 
devastation hundreds of times greater 
than that of the last war. 


We spoke of our opposition to colour 
prejudice and tyranny in South Africa 
and America, and of the crying need for 
world-wide education, relief of poverty 
and mutual understanding. On these 
matters she was of course in complete 
agreement with us. 


While we were discussing nuclear 
weapons, and she was saying that the 
USSR would never under any circum- 
stances use nuclear weapons first in any 
conflict and that these weapons were 
only maintained to deter others, she 
made a reference to what might be the 
Doomsday Machine or some super bomb. 
She said: “Of course it is now hardly 
a secret that Russia now has something 


more powerful than the hydroger 
bomb.” She did not go on to say 
what it was. 


In Poland, on our return journey, we 
distributed our leaflets without opposi- 
tion. The standard of living there 
seemed to us better than it was in 
Russia, and there were far fewer mili- 
tary personnel. 

I would say that all seven of us, now 
that we have returned from our 3,800- 
mile trip, feel that we have had some 
direct insight into people and conditions 
on both sides of the iron curtain, and 
appreciate the difference in attitude on 
each side. We have seen for ourselves 
the monstrous row of high barbed wire 
fences, manned continuously by armed 
troops with binoculars and studded with 
watch towers, which snakes right across 
Europe. We have seen the armies on 
both sides which maintain this status 
quo, and we have felt the tragedy of 
this division, which, if it could be 
abolished, would release untold effort 
and potential to assist the Poor and 
Oppressed everywhere. 


a TEES ee 
The German 
problem 


The current issue of War Resistance, the 
quarterly organ of the War Resisters’ 
International, published this month, is 
devoted to a discussion of the problem 
of Germany and German militarism. 
Contributions include: a Quaker study, 
“What future for Berlin?”; “ Berlin, an 
international centre,” by Hans Sinn; 
“ Militarism in East Germany,” by Hilda 


Morris; and ‘Eastern view of the 
German problem,” submitted by the 
Peace Committee of the German Demo- 


cratic Republic. 

War Resistance can be obtained from 
WRI, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Mid- 
dlesex. 
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The critical comment that has appeared 
in the press following last week’s London 
discussions between Prime Minister Ian 
Smith of Southern Rhodesia and Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home has been most dis- 
couraging. The New Statesman’s re- 
marks are typical: the policies of Mr 
Smith could mean that “another four 
million Africans will have lost their last 


Civilian defence 
study conference 


The following is the text of a com- 
munique issued by the Civilian Defence 
Study Conference on Sunday evening. 
Next week’s Peace News will contain an 
evaluation of the conference by Adam 
Roberts. 


The Civilian Defence Study Conference 
concluded a week of deliberations at St 
Hilda’s College, Oxford, on Sunday, 
September 13. This was the first gather- 
ing of specialists from different countries 
ever held to consider the nature and 
problems of a national defence policy 
using non-violent resistance against in- 
vasion or coup d’état. 


Over 25 specialists in the study of totali- 
tarianism, resistance movements, military 
strategy and non-violent action partici- 
pated in the conference; they came from 
Australia, Britain, Canada, Germany, 
Norway and the USA. The conference 
was sponsored by the United World 
Trust. 


Those who presented papers to the 
conference or led discussions included: 
Gerald Bailey, James E. Bristol, Dr 
Ernest K. Bramsted, Hon Alastair 
Buchan, April Carter, Theodor Ebert, 
M. R. D. Foot, Nils Petter Gleditsch, 
Major D. J. Goodspeed, Johanne Reutz 
Gjermoe, Lt-Col. Alun Gwynne Jones, 
Dr Rainer Hildebrandt, George Lakey, 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, Stewart 
Meacham, Professor Arne Naess, Dr Lars 
Porsholt, Adam Roberts, Dr Theodore 
Roszak, Gene Sharp, Wolfgang Stern- 
stein. 

The conference, which opened on Mon- 
day, September 7, discussed different 
forms of coup d'état or military attack; 
the threat posed by totalitarian systems; 
the strategy and tactics of a civilian 
defence policy; the problems of organ- 
ising underground leadership in occu- 
pied countries; various possible forms of 
contact with the troops and functionaries 
of a usurper; lessons of World War Two 
resistance movements; and _ possible 
forms of preparation for, and change- 
ever to, a civilian defence policy. 


Sunday morning’s session was devoted 
to the need for research into these and 
other areas relevant to the formulation 
of an alternative non-military defence 
policy. There was wide agreement that 
further research is vital to any intelli- 
gent decision about defence strategy. 


As at the Pugwash conferences, the pro- 
ceedings were held in private. But it is 
hoped to publish in the near future a 
brief report of the proceedings, and 
later a book based on the discussions 
and papers presented at the confer- 
ence. 


The committee which organised the 
conference is to remain in being, and 
will endeavour to encourage further 
investigation into civilian defence. 
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Editorial 


THE COMING NIGHTMARE 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


chance of political freedom.” But “can 
Smith be stopped?” 

The New Statesman, after concluding 
that force “must probably be ruled out 
on practical grounds,” suggests various 
economic sanctions that might be applied 
to Southern Rhodesia. But it doubts 
that any will work. So too the Economist, 
after reviewing the economic leverage 
at Britain’s disposal, concludes that 
“none of this would work if really de- 
termined (Southern Rhodesian) rebels 
sat on their guns for long enough.” 
Such analysis scarcely measures up to 
the gravity of the situation. Whatever 
Mr Smith’s regime may do, Southern 
Rhodesia’s four million Africans are no 
more going to resign their “last chance” 
of freedom than have the Angolans or 
the black South Africans. And if the 
economic sanctions of Great Britain can- 
not come to their rescue, they will find 
other, more obvious weapons. What will 
follow then will be ugly in the extreme 
- and it may not be Britain’s privilege 
to stand aside and let matters take their 
course. 

Consider the situation: day by day a 
thin white line draws itself tighter 
across southern Africa. Below that line 
cluster the countries still dominated 
and exploited by white minorities - 
Angola, Mozambique, Southern Rhodesia, 
South Africa - all troubled by restive, 
native majorities demanding the political 
and social rights white civilisation has 
encouraged them to believe are inalien- 
ably theirs. Along that line gather the 
thwarted ambitions of black nationalism, 
determined to sweep the continent clean 
of white supremacy. The confrontation 
between these two forces alone would be 
explosive enough. But add to it the 
continuous rumours of Chinese infiltra- 
tion into the unsettled politics of Central 
Africa plus the deepening involvement 
of the United States in the Congolese 
civil war: one has the makings of a 
first-class catastrophe. 


Does it strain the imagination to en- 
visage Africa’s black nationalists turning 
more and more to Communist guidance 
to learn the arts of guerilla warfare? 
Or does it seem preposterous that the 
West, confronted with a nationalist in- 
surgency that it perceives as Communist- 
dominated (or infiltrated, or inspired, or 
influenced .. . it scarcely matters which) 
might then throw its support to the 
pis: alliance of the white minority 
states? 


Such an ugly prospect of cold war, race 
war, and civil war, igniting simultane- 
ously, may well be the end-product of 
Western blundering in Africa. It would 
after all, be only a repetition, but on a 
larger and bloodier scale, of the night- 
mare in which the United States now 
finds itself in south-east Asia. It is 
indeed the same dilemma the West has 
stumbled into again and again over the 
past 20 years in lands where nationalist 
or anti-colonial rebellion has arisen to 
challenge its failing influence. And there 
have been reactionary cliques much more 
makeshift and corrupt in character than 
the white minority governments of 
Africa which the West has been willing 
to prop up as bastions of anti-com- 
munism. 


When one comes down to it, the pacifists 
alone can claim to have hit upon a 
response to the southern African crisis 
that bears some relation to the magni- 
tude of the problem. The World Peace 
Brigade is now pretty well defunct; it 
has scarcely had the funds or support it 
needs. Still, it was a bold design, which 
- in conception, at least - came to grips 
with the moral and political realities of 
the situation. 


Assuming that revolution in southern 
Africa is both inevitable and desirable, 
the Brigade sought to bring together an 
international force that would provide 
non-violent leadership for that revolu- 
tion. Adopting the best guerilla tactics, 


it sought the support and asylum of 
governments in territories borderime ho 
southern African states (Northern 
desia and Tanganyika). It even set UE 
non-violent training school in Dare 
Salaam. But there the effort dwindl ; 
away, for lack of money and due to i. 
changeful complexities of African P 
tics in the area. 


One wonders what the chances are 
reviving the idea of the Brigade, 
Africa. Perhaps the concept OF r0= 
WPB could be more aggressively P L 
moted in non-pacifist circles (left-bert 
church, and labour groups, for examP ra 
where, by now, the impending disasv 
in southern Africa and the incapacity! 

governments to mect that disaster ker 
be sufficiently apparent to stimula 
fresh thought and new departures. 


Perhaps - more appropriately - 
Brigade could become the special ProJT 
of the new International Confederattg 
for Disarmament and Peace. The JUt™ 
could badly use a continuing ana or. 
crete commitment through whic Ae 
realise its ideals. In turn, the Briga=| 
could put the ICDP on the internation® 
scene in an inescapably dramatic Way: 
Pacifist organisations ajone can 
muster the money, the prestige, or Ue 
numbers required to “ revolutionise K - 
idea of revolution” in Africa: so ne 
seems clear from the past experience 
the WPB. But if the revolutionaly 
forces in southern Africa are -0k 
provided with non-violent leadership, 
rapidly and on a large scale - they Me 
continue to flow into the most available 
violent channels. Can the tragic imp 
cations of this be made clear enough © 
non-pacifists - in or out of ICDP - © 
gain their support for a non-violent 
alternative in Africa? 


An account by Theodore Olson of the 
World Peace Brigade’s history, with am 
analysis of the reasons for its failur® 
will appear shortly in Peace News. 
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JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


The splitters split 


The British Communist Party is re- 
ported to be facing a breakaway by its 
pro-Chinese, anti-revisionist wing. What 
no-one seems to have noticed is that the 
Peking faction is having a little trouble 
of its own. 


The September issue of Vanguard, organ 
of the Committee to Defeat Revisionism, 
for Communist Unity, reports that a 
meeting at the end of August “made 
certain recommendations, for approval 
by the local committees, and approved 
the September Vanguard, since A. H. 
Evans and R. Jones have left the Com- 
mittee.” 

I didn’t know Mr Jones, but I am sorry 
to hear that A. H. Evans has gone. He 
is a voluble Welsh ex-miner, who some 
readers might remember as the cook at 
the New Left’s ill-fated Partisan coffee 
house. I can’t think what he’s done to 
get himself removed; but Vanguard 
promises us a fuller report next 
month. 

Meanwhile, the September Vanguard has 
another shock for us. Under the head- 
ing, ‘African liberation struggle,” 
Michael McCreery criticises two articles 
which appeared in the March and April 
issues. (The April one, incidentally, is 
signed “A. Evans.”) These articles 
described Nyerere, Mboya and Kenyatta 
as “traitors” and “stooges of imperial- 
ism,” and ended with the cry: “Long 
live the struggle of Africans for 
socialism! Down with imperialism, neo- 
imperialism and all traitors!” 
McCreery now explains that these 
articles represent ‘a left-sectarian line 
of argument.” It is “a pernicious line 
which must be rejected.” Not everyone 
who does not fight for socialism in 
Africa is a traitor, and it is “premature” 
to call on Africans to struggle for 
socialism. 


I don’t exactly see how this new line 
differs from the revisionism which 
Vanguard so bitterly attacks; but I sup- 
pose there will be a great sound of 
eating words as the local committees 
approve (not discuss, approve) the 
change along with the August meeting’s 
“recommendations.” For all its vaunted 
opposition to King Street, the methods 
of the Committee to Defeat Revisionism 
smack of the same dreary authori- 
tarianism. 
* * 

Gloom, gloom, gloom. The Sun may 
have risen (and very nondescript it is, 
too, to judge from the first issue), but it 
hasn’t brought good news with it. 


The Indonesia-Malaysia situation gets 
worse daily. The Sun reported on Tues- 
day that both Indonesians and British 
troops fighting in Borneo are using the 
American Armalite rifle. This rifle has 
bullets which tear gaping wounds in the 
body. If the victim doesn’t die from 
anything else, he dies from shock. 


The thing that puzzles me about this 
horrifying story is that the Armalites 
which the Indonesians are using were 
sold to them in a private deal in 1960. 
After that all sales were banned. So 
where did the British army gets its 
Armalites from? I rang up the Ministry 
of Defence, but they only knew that the 
rifles were American, and couldn’t say 
anything about when or how the British 
army had got hold of them. 


* * * 


Then there are the unfortunate Eskimos. 
The Canadian Ministry of Health has 
just discovered that many Eskimos in 
the Arctic have absorbed dangerous 
amounts of radioactive caesium 137 - in 
some cases only slightly less than the 
maximum permissible level. 


These Eskimos are hunters who livé 
largely on caribou meat. The caribou 
feeds on lichens, which are particularly 
prone to absorb radiation. 4 
caesium 137 which the Eskimos have ab- 
sorbed is believed to have been col 
tained in fallout from the Russia? 
nuclear tests of 1961. 


This news is a timely reminder of the 
threat to life involved in testing nuclear 
bombs, when France is planning to 80 
ahead with a testing programme in the 
Pacific. Who will catch the fallout this 
time? 

* * * 


The August 27 Village Voice reports that 
Jonas Mekas’s film of. The Brig, the 
controversial play about a US Marines 
prison which is now running at the 
Mermaid Theatre, has won the Golden 
Medal at the Venice Film Festival, as 
the best feature documentary. The film 
is not in fact a documentary; it was shot 
on the stage of the Living Theatre in 
New York, using ‘‘ cinema verité” tech- 
niques. These techniques proved more 
effective than intended, says the Voice, 
and the film was taken for a docu- 
mentary at Venice. 


* 1 4 


The craziest news of the week, I think, 
is that the National Film Theatre is 
threatened by financial disaster. I will 
admit that I have been one of the faith- 
less people who have tended not to seek 
it out very often at its temporary home 
on the Millbank, but I still think of it as 
one of the things that makes it worth 
living in London, without which I would 
be rather more tempted to emigrate 
than I already am. Its closure should 
be unthinkable; and if it can’t keep 
going without a subsidy, it should have 
a subsidy. 
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Cuba: the danger signals 


Fourth in a series of articles by Dave Dellinger 
about his recent visit to Cuba 


Despite the general atmosphere of free- 
dom that exists in Cuba, there are 
several danger signs that should not be 
everlooked, particularly in view of the 
persistent pressures created by United 
States blockade, attempts to isolate Cuba 
from the rest of the hemisphere, and 
counter-revolutionary sabotage. I shall 
discuss these under three headings: 1n- 
tolerance, conscription, and freedom of 
the press. 
Intolerance. The amount of tolerance 
most Cubans display toward North 
Americans and Cuban dissenters is truly 
remarkable. I think that it can only be 
explained by the fact that they find their 
daily lives so satisfying and free that 
they do not have psychological needs 
(as many Americans do) to take out 
frustrations on people who disagree with 
them. Fidel said something of the kind 
in an interview with Richard Eder: 
“As for the Cubans, he (Castro) sug- 
gested that they might have a less 
impassioned view of the United States 
than the Americans do of Cuba. 


“Our people do not hate you. Hatred 
accumulates when people feel frus- 
trated, hopeless. People here are in- 
dignant when there is an attack - but 


indignation is very different from 
hatred.” (New York Times, July 6.) 
Perhaps the  revolution’s continued 


accomplishments will keep this spirit 
alive. But here and there I saw signs 
of the kind of narrowness which people 
under attack are always tempted to 
succumb to. 

My guide was indignant at the thought 
that the Seventh Day Adventists were 
conscientious objectors, who would not 
fight (militarily) to defend the revolu- 
tion. He indicated that he would give 
short shrift to such people. Fidel him- 
self drew cheers, on May Day, and a 
chant of Paredon (to the execution wall) 
when he said that the next invaders will 
rot be exchanged for food and medicine, 
as the Bay of Pigs prisoners were. __ 

I was appalled by some of the replies 
I got to persistent questions about the 
execution of Marcos Rodriguez, an in- 
former whose trial for having turned 
three fellow-students over to Batista was 
a controversial event in March. (The 
students were tortured and killed by 
Batista in 1958.) Three different people 


said to me: “ Besides, he was a homo- 
sexual,” as if that should end the matter. 
When I asked if the revolution would 
have been endangered by sending him 
to a rehabilitation centre or even into 
exile, I drew the incredulous reply: 
“What, an informer?” (I should point 
out that others were more sympathetic 
to such an idea.) 


Raul Castro charged, while I was in 
Cuba, that a number of officials in the 
Ministry of Internal Commerce were 
CIA agents, who had been sabotaging 
distribution of food and consumer goods. 
We all know that the CIA does bribe 
people to cause chaos and confusion, but 
such revelations should not be accom- 
plished, as they were, by suggestions 
that repeated mistakes were a sign of 
treachery. It would have been far 
better to emphasise that mistakes are 
human and to caution against drawing 
McCarthy-like conclusions from them. 


These may seem like small complaints, 
but one of the revolution’s glories is its 
broad and humane spirit. Once that is 
perverted, everything is in danger. Al- 
though the examples I have given 
include disturbing statements by both 
Fidel and Raul Castro and instances of 
prejudices in a few rank-and-file revolu- 
tionists, the overwhelming impression 
one gets is that a libertarian spirit dom- 
inates both the top leadership and the 
majority of ordinary Cubans. Similarly, 
I visited seven or eight PURS head- 
quarters in different parts of the island 
and found the same refreshing emphasis 
on positive accomplishments and goals 
rather than on conformity to political 
dogma. 


Similar attitudes prevailed among fac- 
tory managers I talked with and direc- 
tors of schools, cooperatives and other 
grass-roots organisations. Everyone takes 
it for granted that the revolution is con- 
tinually experimenting and must learn 
as it goes along. An indispensable part 
of this process is full and frank discus- 
sion of a diversity of ideas and analyses, 
including frank exposure of mistakes. 

The narrower, more dangerous attitude 
crops up more frequently in certain 
sections of the middle bureaucracy, par- 
ticularly in Havana, where the old 
political rivalries persist beneath the 
surface. Although the revolution has 


brought to the fore many young leaders 
who have flowered in the prevailing 
libertarian atmosphere, inevitably there 
is some carry-over of trained profes- 
sionals and politically sophisticated parti- 
sans from the old days. 


There are a number of cases in which 
these people have temporarily violated 
the policy of political freedom, only to 
be overruled by the National Direction 
or Fidel. In at least one case, a quantity 
of leaflets put out by a minority political 
group was confiscated, but the group 
appealed to Fidel and was allowed to 
resume publication and dissemination of 
its literature. 


Early this year, Blas Roca, the lone 
former member of the Popular Socialist 
(Communist) Party in the six-man execu- 
tive committee of the government, 
launched an attack on the practice of 
showing avant-garde films from capitalist 
countries. After considerable public 
controversy, Roca gave up the attack and 
the films continued to be shown, (Per- 
haps the only film-producing country not 
represented in Cuban theatres is the 
United States, which expresses its de- 
votion to freedom by not allowing the 
work of its producers to cross its gov- 
ernment-imposed blockade.) 


Freedom of the Press. After I had been 
in Cuba about two weeks, a Cuban 
journalist asked me my impressions of 
various aspects of Cuban life. “And 
what do you think about our press?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Have you found that we have a 
free press in Cuba?” It was clear from 
his tone of voice and the context of his 
question that he personally was con- 
vinced that there is complete freedom 
of the press and that any open-minded 
investigator would have to come to the 
same conclusion. Unfortunately, I find 
the question of what constitutes a free 
press far more complicated than my 
friend did. 


As we talked he pointed out that he had 
been a journalist before the revolution 
and that he and his colleagues had been 
forced to colour the news in order to 
hold their jobs. He spoke not only of 
the direct censorship under Batista, but 
of pressures from private owners whose 
viewpoint inevitably reflected the fact 
that newspapers could only be owned by 
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Cuban militiamen 
(photo from an officiatly 
organised exhibition) 


people of great wealth or compromising 
financial connections. ‘“ Now,” he said 
with obvious pride, “I write the truth 
as I see it and no one changes what I 
write in order to make it conform to the 
prejudices of advertisers or wealthy pub- 
lishers.” : 
Naturally, I asked him if he or anyone 
else doctored it to conform to the views 
of PURS or the government. His answer 
was an unequivocal no, as was the 
answer of everyone I questioned. When- 
ever I raised the question of how much 
freedom there is to criticise and dissent, 
I was shown or referred to numerous 
magazine articles, newspaper columns, 
and letters to the editors which criti- 
ejsed bureaucracy and inefficiency in one 
department or other of the govern- 
ment. 
The editor of Vanguardia, a daily news- 
paper in Santa Clara, told me that the 
counter-revolutionaries tried to take 
advantage of the “letters to the editor” 
column to spread malicious rumours and 
confusion. ‘“ Now,” he said, “ we assign 
someone to investigate the complaint in 
order to see if there is any basis in 
fact, so that we will not spread wild 
charges.” But he said that they never 
suppress publication of responsible criti- 
cism. He read to me, from that day’s 
paper, a complaint that in some sections 
of the city milk deliveries were made 
so late that people had already left for 
work or school, with the result that the 
milk often spoiled before the people 
got a chance to take it in. The paper 
backed the complaint, but also referred 
to difficulties presented by the shortage 
of delivery trucks. _ 
I agreed that the existence of freedom 
to make this kind of criticism was en- 
couraging but asked about criticisms 
with more far-reaching political implica- 
tions. For example, 30% of Cuban agri- 
culture is still in private hands. Most, 
but not all, farms over a hundred and 
fifty acres are nationalised. Undoubted- 
ly, some people feel that a larger per- 
centage of agriculture should be taken 
over by the people’s farms in order to 
allow more efficient planning and co- 
ordination, while others feel that private 
agriculture should be continued, so long 
as 1t does not involve exploitation of 
workers by absentee owners. 
Is there freedom to discuss and argue 
such questions? The answer (which I 
easily verified later) was that there is a 
great deal of public discussion and con- 
troversy about such matters. Most of it 
takes place in the political magazines, 
such as Cuba Socialista, rather than in 
the newspapers, which are considered 
dispensers of news. But from time to 
time the columnists or reviewers in the 
newspapers get into protracted conflicts 
about ideological matters 
I have already referred to the contro- 
versy which arose when Blas Roca 
attacked the policy of showing “ non- 
socialist " films. This was carried on in 
Hoy, Revolucion, and other newspapers, 
as well as in magazines. One of the 
disputants, Alfredo Guevara, director of 
the Cuban Institute of the Art and Film 
Industry, wrote the following: 
* Only live thought, anti-routine, anti- 
dogmatic, always innovating and cre- 
ative, respectful of its own nature, is 
capable not only of giving birth to 
true works of art but also of ensuring 
the level of production and its develop- 
ment. Without intellectual daring 
there is not, nor can there be, an 
efficient technology. A new form of 
censorship could never be the source 
of that climate of freedom in which 
thought finds its true dimension, and 
scienee and art their full develop- 
ment.” 
The condition of live and anti-dogmatic 
thought that Guevara describes did not 
exist In the newspapers during a period 
of several months late in 1961 and early 
in 1962. As a result of many pressures 
- the widespread sabotage, the Bay of 
Pigs invasion, some initial confusion over 
what it meant to become a Marxist- 
Leninist country, and a _ determined 
drive by a group of old line Communists 
to entrench themselves and their atti- 
tudes - the newspapers took on a fright- 
eningly monolithic quality of strident 
and narrow patriotism. Today they are 
much more interesting, less hysterical, 
and more varied in tone, content and 
point of view. 
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THE EXTREMISTS 
black and white 


Has the non-violent phase of the American civil rights movement come 


to an end? Since the Harlem riots of July, many observers have 


come 


to fear that the racial problem in America may be growing more a t 
more polarised between new leaders of a militant and extremis 


character. 


Who are these leaders and what is their influence? 


Here 


William Worthy analyses the current status of the Black Muslims, 
while Thomas Merton sharply challenges the American religious com: 
munity for its failure to withstand the upsurge of “an Americal 
Christian rightism” based on racial prejudice and fanatical antl: 


Communism. 


Thomas Merton is a Trappist monk at 
the Abbey of Gethsemani in Trappist, 
Kentucky. He is one of the most dis- 
tinguished American religious thinkers, 
the author of several volumes of prose 
and poetry, among them “The Seven 
Story Mountain” and “The Original 
Child Bomb.” 


The real Christian problem of the race 
crisis in the United States is to be found 
not in the official statements of various 
religious groups, but in the actual be- 
haviour and belief of those who not only 
call themselves Christians but consider 
themselves to be activated by Christian 
faith and zeal in resisting the integra- 
tion of the Negro in American life. 


This is of course found first of all among 
the Southern racists who belong to 
various Protestant sects. The fact must 
be squarely faced that while the whites 
who are fighting for civil rights are often 
Christian, they are more often simply 
liberals or political radicals and all alike 
tend to base their action on a humani- 
tarian and democratic ideology, that is 
to say on principles of political liberal- 
ism. The action against civil rights, 
while socially conservative, also appeals 
to certain fundamentalist Christian ideas. 
The racist opposition to integration is 
often quite proud of its ‘“ Christian” 
antecedents. This seems incredible, yet 
it is true not only of proverbially fan- 
atical and uninstructed sects of the Bible 
belt, but also of certain Catholics. It is 
true of all sorts of Christians, not only 
in the south but, we are beginning to 
see it eH in other parts of the country 
as well. 


There are of course the well-known 
appeals to certain texts, especially of the 
Old Testament, to prove that Negroes 
are “ essentially inferior” and that “God 
wills” them to be segregated and “kept 
in their place.” Indeed, to allow them 
to leave their place - their “ home,” the 
ghetto - is to do them a great disservice. 
It shows lack of charity. The kind of 
talk one runs into everywhere in the 
South today is full of an apparently 
sincere conviction that the Negro wants 
to be separate, he wants to be left alone 
in the Jim Crow waiting room, he wants 
to have his own restaurants, and it is 
a gratuitous piece of unkindness and 
indeed a blind injustice for ‘agitators” 
to incite the Negro to “mix.” “Mixing” 
can do no one any good, and it will 
cause more suffering and maladaptation 
for the Negro himself in the end. Hence 
even on the grounds of “charity” and 
“justice” it is held that segregation is 
really the more Christian course. 


To examine the “reasoning” that goes 
into all this argumentation would be 
futile. The Southern arguments against 
integration are based on_ historical 
assumptions which have become not only 
axioms but articles of faith. And as 
such they have actually come to form 
part of the “ Christian” belief of many 
Americans. These articles of faith are 
simply rationalisations of the “rightness” 
of conservatism and opposition to new 
trends. But they combine to form a 
very powerful and indeed a fanatical 
mystique of racism, conservatism and 
bellicism, which easily dresses itself up 
in the armour of the Christian crusader. 
We are faced with a social fact of the 
gravest importance: with or without 
appeal to “reason,” the United States 
numbers more and more people who 
are sufficiently disturbed about the racial 
question to kill and oppress other people 


Thomas Merton 


in the name of truth, of liberty and 
even of Christianity. 
A bo bad 


Perhaps the following true story will 
give some indication of the Christian 
problem in the racial and social crisis 
of the United States. 


On the day after the assassination_of 
President Kennedy, a Catholic of Los 
Angeles (not Dallas) told his wife that 
he was going to a Mass for the repose 
of the dead President. His wife who, 
like him, was a member of a radical 
right-wing group, said: ‘‘ What is the 
use of going to Mass for Kennedy? He 
ig in hell!” The husband, who still 
retained a capacity for human and 
Christian feeling, and still had a little 
common sense, bitterly regretted that he 
and his wife had ever learned to think 
along such lines. This incredible con- 
demnation of a well-intentioned victim 
of violence is not something uncommon. 
It is part of the violence of the American 
south - and of other parts of the United 
States. It is part of the “Christian 
violence” which, unfortunately, is _be- 
ginning to be so much more prevalent 
than Christian non-violence. 


Liberal politicians coming to speak in 
Texas cities have been berated and 
threatened triumphantly with hell-fire by 
convinced groups of Christian rightists. 
This makes it clear that a bastard ersatz 
of Christian faith has somehow come to 
be involved in the social and particularly 
racial crisis of the United States. It is 
not possible to call it “faith,” and yet 
it is a kind of faith, a fanaticism and 
mystique which has certain definite 
characteristics, a political and social 
pseudo-religion which also exhibits 
symptoms of mass paranoia. The basis 
of this “belief” is not merely an idea 
that one race is superior to another, or 
that one country is superior to another. 
It is a kind of apocalyptic world view 
which is obsessed with the threat of an 
evil so great that it can only be under- 
stood in mythical and quasi-religious 
terms. 


The mystique of American Christian 
rightism, a mystique of violence, of 
apocalyptic threats, of hatred, and of 
judgment is perhaps only a more exag- 
gerated and more irrational manifesta- 
tion of a rather universal attitude 
common to Christians in many countries: 
the conviction that the great evil in 
the world today can be identified in 
Communism, and that to be a Christian 
is simply to be an anti-Communist. Com. 
munism is the antichrist. Communism 
is the source of all other problems, all 
conflicts. All the evils in the world can 
be traced to the machinations of Com- 
munists. 


There is no question that Communism, 
particularly of the Stalinist type, has 
been guilty of grave crimes against 
humanity. It is also true enough that 
the stifling totalitarianism and rigid 
political dogmatism of the Communists 
is often just as fanatical, just as much 
a mystique of violence and oppression as 
that of the rightists. But the apocalyptic 
fear of Communism, which plays so 
great a part in the Christianity of some 
Americans - and some Europeans - re- 
solves itself into a fear of revolution and 
indeed a fear of any form of social 
change that would disturb the status 
quo, 


The reason why the Los Angeles house. 
wife believed Kennedy was in hell was 
that she, along with others of her 
political persuasion, considered Kennedy 


A MYSTIQUE 


OF 


VIOLENCE 


a “Communist” - because he was in 
fact a “progressive.” This, too, is 
incredible. Yet it is a self-evident axiom, 
if not an article of faith, among 
Christian rightists in the United States, 
that there is no middle ground between 
the extreme right-wing and Communism. 
Even Eisenhower was accused, by mem- 
bers of the John Birch society, of being 
tainted with Communism. 


This “faith” of course is nourished by 
an all-pervading sense of the ‘‘ mystery 
of iniquity.” This quasi-religious feeling 
of evil and doom is impervious to factual 
truth. No matter what may be said 
about the obviously non-Communist 
policies or beliefs of this or that public 
figure, the right-winger always has 
“inside information” to which you do 
not have access. He knows how every 
part of the government, all the educa- 
tional institutions and even the Church 
have been “ infiltrated.” He knows that 
the Supreme Court judges are agents 
of Moscow! And even though you may 
be a priest, if you hold liberal ideas 
you become, if not a Communist, then 
at least a ‘dupe of Communist 
agents.” 
This kind of thinking would be nothing 
more than a good joke, if those who hold 
these beliefs did not have such immense 
power at their disposal. 
* a * 


This mentality which we have sum- 
marised as “Christian violence” he- 
comes more and more irrational in pro- 
portion as it is reduced to the provincial 
mythology and puritanism of the Ameri- 
can south and west. This implies a 
combination of absolute conviction of 
one’s own rightness and integrity with 
the capacity to approve the use of any 
means, however violent, however ex- 
treme, in order to defend what one feels, 
subjectively, to be right. Senator Gold. 
water has already come out with the 
clear assertion that extremism in the 
defence of his own particular mythology 
is ‘‘no vice” ~ in other words the end 
justifies the means. This is an axiom of 
totalism. For totalism admits no dis- 
tinctions, no shades of meaning. “Our 
side” is totally right, everyone else is 
diabolically wicked. Any hesitation in 
opposing and destroying the devil is, of 
course, a compromise with hell itself! 
Naturally, this synthetic and sweeping 
“courage” is compounded of many un- 
conscious doubts and repressed fears. 
Nor are all the fears repressed. But 
they take a more or less symbolic form. 
There is no question that the white 
racists of the South willingly admit a 
certain fear of the Negro. The fear is 
part of their mystique and indeed counts 
for a great deal of its emotional power. 
It is the quasi-mystical obsession with 
the black demon waiting in the bushes 
to rape the virginal white daughters of 
the old south. 

At the present time, the Southern 
pseudo-mystique of sexual and racist 
obsessions (and of course there have 
been rapes and seductions of whites by 
Negroes as well as infinitely more rapes 
and seductions of Negroes by whites) 
now joins with the deeper and more 
universal fear of revolution. This com- 
bination results in a peculiarly potent 
climate of aggressive intolerance, sus- 
piciousness, hatred and fear. When we 
consider that this self-righteous pseudo- 
religious faith has its finger terribly 
close to the button that launches inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, it gives us 
food for thought. 


* * * 


The American Negro is well aware of 
these obsessions in his regard. He reali ral 
better than the benevolent white lip 
to what extent these subliminal _ 
exist in all white Americans. The ans 
sions created by this dangerous situate 
are going to increase as the Negro, COl 
sciously or otherwise, renounces a 
hopeful and friendly expectations 
begins to test his capacity to shake - 
foundations of white society by meat 
of this leverage of fear. Personally, 
do not believe that most Negroes, ¢v® 
now, envisage a real social revolution. 
There is certainly no well-planned at 
national revolutionary programme. Ww re 
is happening is rather that the Negro itt 
responding to the obsessions, the any 
and the confusion of the white man %% 
stimulating his fear and goading nl@ 
to violence, so as to respond . f 
violence. Thus in the end the obsession 
and brooding terrors of the whites ate 
working themselves out in self-fulfilling 
prophecy. The Negro will revolt 2 
because he particularly wants to, ? 
because he is expected to, and becaus® 
this burden of half-spoken expectation 
is too great for him to bear. Thus, eve? 
though there are still millions of Negroe? 
who desire nothing more than to forg!Ve 
the white man and live at peace with 
him, getting along with him as best they 
can, the fear and guilt of the white man 
will not permit them to do so. 


Certainly Christian non-violent action 
will continue: it must continue. But 
will probably no longer play a leadins 
part in dictating civil rights policies, 
except in limited areas. The struggle 15 
too big for the non-violent leaders t° 
control. 


The United States is probably entering 
into a period of open and sporadic civ! 
guerilla warfare between racial and Fre 
gional groups. This rather general, aim- 
less, but very bitter violence is going 
have serious effects. It will first of all 
confirm the fears and hesitations of the 
majority of whites, even of those wh? 
have cherished a theoretical benevo 
lence and paternal goodwill toward the 
Negro. This will mean severe an 
systematic police repression of the 
Negro, which in turn will strengthen 
the Black Muslim and black nationalist 
extremist movements. It will also create 
a favourable atmosphere for the pene 
tration of Communism, perhaps of 4 
Castroist and Maoist type, into the Negro 
civil rights movement, which has hither’ 
to been completely free of Communism. 
It will discredit the Christian leaders 
who have based their non-violent tactics 
on an appeal to love and to a Gandhian 
trust in the “better nature” of the 
white man. The Negroes already have 
plenty of reason to think that the “better 
nature” of the white is a pure myth. At 
any rate, the basic dogma of faith for 
the black extremist is now the total, 
irreversible corruption and wickedness 
of the white man. 


It is possible that the “ favourable 
moment” or perhaps the “last chance” 
came in 1963. The failure was not pre- 
cisely that of the Christians as Christ- 
jans. But the government and the 
citizens of the United States were too 
inert, too slow, too confused, too com- 
placent to take advantage of it. Jeru- 
salem did not know those things that 
were for her peace. And now .. .? 


And now it is quite possible that the 
country is more seriously threatened 
than it has ever been in its history. 
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Women at a Black Muslim meeting 
(photo: T. L. Blair) 


William Worthy The Black Muslims: where 
do they go from here? 


William Worthy has served as a corre- 
SPondent for the Afro-American news- 
Paper chain and for the Columbia Broad- 
Casting System. 

When I first came in contact with the 
Slack Muslims on New Year's Eve in 
1955 in Boston, I had no advance know- 
edge of their existence aS a move- 
Ment. 

It was one of those occasions when a 
Man has to get a haircut. Intent on 
Tushing out to make merry, my regular 
barber had locked his door earlier than 
Usual. He grinned through the plate 
8lass, signifying I was out of luck. | 
Until that moment the Shabazz Tonsorial 
Parlour, diagonally across Humboldt 
Avenue, had been just another barber 
Shop. But when I went in for the first 
Ume, I sensed something rare and en- 
Baging about the place. The atmosphere 
Was lively and cordial. The conversa- 
Uon humorous. Three or four indus- 
trlous barbers turned to welcome their 
hew customer: he was not made to feel 
he was intruding on plans to greet the 
new year. 

Later I learned the barbers were recent 
Converts to the banner of Elijah 
Muhammad. His lessons in courtesy, 
Nard work, frugality, self-reliance, self- 
defence and total abstinence, they had 
already learned. But they did not have 
that special nationalistic pride in black- 
Ness that is the hallmark of his fol- 
lowers. After that first haircut they 
handed me a 1956 calendar featuring 
the famous nude photograph of Marilyn 
Monroe. Over the next few years I was 
to rib them about this, mentioning that 
{ still kept and appreciated their gift. 
And Reginald Johnson, the owner, would 
retort: “Yes, we had those calendars 
Made up while we thought white, lacked 
light and were still Christians.” 

Yhree and a half years passed before 
the white community “ discovered” the 
8rowing Muslim movement. The initial 
reaction can still be detected when 
Whites discuss the Muslims. Even some 
Negroes have taken their cues from the 
Mass media, white officialdom and white 


contributors to ‘“ moderate ” civil rights 
organisations. As recently as August 6, 
1964, in Jackson, Mississipi, delegates to 
the first state convention of the pre- 
dominantly Negro Freedom Democratic 
Party voted to include the Muslims in a 
condemnation embodied in Plank II of 
“The Platform and Principles.” Before 
this time, the plank’s indictment was 
limited to ‘extremist and hate groups 
such as the Ku Klux Klan, the White 
Citizens’ Council, and the Association 
for the Preservation of the White Race.” 
Now the resolution lumped the Muslims 
together with white terrorists and the 
ieentisted southern white power struc- 
ure. 


Was the delegates’ vote justified? Des- 
pite five years of endless publicity, the 
question is still unanswered. Who are 
the Muslims and what do they represent? 
The answers today cannot be identical 
with the answers of the recent past: 
there have been doctrinal shifts, and last 
March there was the departure of 
Maleolm X. 


The Nation of Islam, as the movement 
is officially designated, goes back to the 
early depression years when A. Wallace 
Fard, acknowledged mentor of the present 
leader, reorganised in Detroit a group of 
Negroes who had been practising the 
Muslim religion since 1913. When Fard 
disappeared around 1933, without any 
trace or subsequent explanation, Elijah 
Muhammad succeeded him, adopted the 
title of Messenger of Allah, and moved 
the seat of “Islam” to the south side 
of Chicago. From then on, Elijah 
Muhammad quietly brought together a 
small, highly-disciplined following. At 
first the movement operated semi-under- 
ground in only a dozen or so cities. Now 
Muhammad has an organised flock in 
“mosques” in scores of cities in the 
United States. 

A recent New York Times profile (June 
29, 1964) stated that Muhammad 
“directed the movement from prison 
and took up the reins again when he 
was released” after serving four years, 
from 1942 to 1946, for refusing to 


register under the Selective Service Act. 
While 63 of his members were jailed 
on the same charge, the Government 
never brought to trial a dozen leaders 
who were charged with seditious con- 
spiracy: making false statements to 
those about to be inducted into the 
armed forces, teaching that the inter- 
ests of Negroes lay in a Japanese vic- 
tory, and teaching that Negroes are 
racially akin to the Japanese. 


A master at creating mood, myth and 
mystique, Muhammad has trained his 
ministers to set every procedural detail 
for the mosque meetings and periodic 
mass rallies that he addresses. Stern- 
faced men at ramrod attention stand 
facing the audience from fixed positions 
up front. Others stare into the audience 
from side and rear positions. At Muham- 
mad’s New York appearance in June at 
the Harlem Armoury, his officials issued 
drill-sergeant-type orders over walkie- 
talkies. As a friend remarked to me: 
“There’s a suggestion of militarism: 
you could almost see a uniform on 
them.” 


In the mosques the white man is known 
as ‘‘the Devil or a “two-legged rattle- 
snake ’”’ whose oppressive world domina- 
tion will be replaced by black rule no 
later than 1970. Three times a week 
Muhammad’s youthful ministers conduct 
music-free meetings that run from two 
to six hours. They prescribe the ortho- 
dox Muslim rituals of Koran reading and 
frequent prayer, but emphasis is always 
on the Negro condition. To the tradi- 
tional Islamic vetoes on pork and other 
temptations, Muhammad has added his 
own taboos on tardiness, profanity, fried 
foods and contraceptives. Ministers cal) 
for questions at the end of the meetings, 
and visitors are invited to become mem- 
bers. 


To visitors who accept the invitation the 
secretary turns over a list of ten basic 
facts about Islam. Several days later 
the applicant receives in the mail a 
pledge: “I will forsake all other gods and 
religions and will honour only Allah.” 


After handing in the pledge in his own 
handwriting, the applicant is interro- 
gated to test his knowledge of the cate- 
chism. If he passes the examination, he 
becomes a member. The subject of dues 
- reportedly eight dollars a week - and 
assessments is brought up for the first 
time. 


The leaders of the Nation of Islam have 
never made their membership figures 
public, although they have hinted at a 
roster of 100,000. I was once shown an 
Air Force report with a secret estimate 
of two thousand in 1957. In 1960 a 
qualified informant told me the maxi- 
mum at that time was 4,000 “ actual 
active paying members,” with a high 
and constant turnover. Without proof 
positive, I have surmised that the mil- 
ion dollars worth of free publicity the 
movement has received in the mass 
media has boosted the number of mem- 
bers and close adherents to tens of 
thousands. But at present it is not 
known exactly how many members fol- 
lowed Malcolm X out of the fold this 
year. 


On the finance aspects of the movement, 
four years ago a non-Muslim who worked 
at the professional level for Muhammad 
predicted that the burden of numerous 
special assessments would eventually 
“break the back” of the movement. 
To date, however, this prophecy has not 
materialised, although I have heard that 
some of the newer and more articulate 
members have raised the question: 
where does all the money go? 


Until the last year or two, Elijah 
Muhammad listed a twelve-point pro- 
gramme that ranged, unconnectedly, 
from racial separatism to a_ black 
economy to a ban on instalment buying. 
Currently, the back page of his bi- 
weekly tabloid, Muhammad Speaks, is 
devoted to “The Muslim Programme” as 
amended. Under that heading he lists 
ten points of ‘““What the Muslims Want”: 
freedom, justice, equality of opportunity, 
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a separate state of territory, tax exemp- 
tion until equal justice is attained, and 
a prohibition on intermarriage. In an 
adjacent twelve-point programme section 
on “What the Muslims Believe,” Muham- 
mad advocates non-participation of 
Negroes in America’s wars. 

Since the passage of the post-war con- 
scription law, many of Muhammad's 
followers have been committed to 
federal penitentiaries - much to the 
distress of the Bureau of Prisons. (The 
men make demands for special Muslim 
foods, facilities for praying five times 
a day, strict separation from white in- 
mates and regular visits by Muslim 
ministers. In responding to these 
demands, federal and state authorities 
have usually displayed anti-Negro atti- 
tudes, a repressive mentality and the 
usual bureaucratic resentment at the 
slightest administrative inconvenience.) 

The reason that the Selective Service 
Act has affected many Muslims is that 
the membership is predominantly youth- 
ful and that men heavily outnumber 
women. ; 

By equating the white race with total 
evil, the Muslim leaders pitch their 
appeal primarily to Negroes who have 
known only the unconcealed heel of 
exploitation. Before conversion to Islam, 
the majority of the faithful were Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Catholics, with a 
sprinkling of Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
devotees of other fundamentalistic cults. 
As a rule their families originated in 
the South or West Indies. 

Aside from involute dogma and theology, 
Muhammad’s recruiting secret appears 
to be the organisational umbrella he pro- 
vides for society’s black rejects. Hitherto 
left to fend for themselves by other 
Negro leaders, the converts say they 
feel protected by this regimenting move- 
ment that thinks and cares about them 
night and day. ‘“That’s why Islam 
appeals to hardened men in prison,” a 
college-trained Muslim said in reference 
to the numerous criminals reached by 
Muhammad’s message. 

Over the years his ministers have man- 
aged to enrol a few educated members. 
And some of the small businessmen, 
engineers and teachers among them have 
not been unmindful of jobs and financial 
opportunities in Muhammad’s affiuent 
realm. As a group, however, they have 
never been fully trusted. Muhammad 
claims that Allah told him not to start 
with Negroes brainwashed in white col- 
leges, but rather to recruit the illiter- 
ates. “They will obey,” he contends, 
from considerable experience of giving 
commands. 

Whether he is at his Chicago head- 
quarters or his winter home in Phoenix, 
Arizona, Muhammad maintains firm con- 
trol over the movement’s orders. He is 
67, appears to be meek and humble, and 
is a native of Sandersville, Georgia. 

At the Harlem Armoury in June, the 
white radio reporter with whom I was 
working was surprised that this frail son 
of a sharecropping Baptist minister is 
not a dynamic speaker. Nevertheless, 
from his opening ‘ Peace Be With You” 
Arabic greeting, until his concluding 
remarks two or three hours later, he 
electrifies the ranks with every sentence. 

In intuitively grasping the emotional 
ingredients of leadership, Muhammad 


has not at all been handicapped by his 


Malcolm X, 
ex-Muslim leader 


MUSLIMS 


limited education, aborted at the fourth 
grade. In the two lengthy conversations 
which I had with him, I came to realise 
that he could have easily authored a 
paragraph in General de Gaulle’s essay 
on leaders: . : 
“There can be no prestige without 
mystery. In the designs, the demean- 
our and the mental operations of a 
leader, there must always be ‘some- 
thing’ which others cannot altogether 
fathom, which puzzles them, stirs them 
and rivets their attention.” — 
Especially when he wears a pillbox tur- 
ban for public occasions, Muhammad 
seems to have a touch of the patient 
Oriental in his face. , 
In my research and in contacts with 
many of the men around him, no evi- 
dence of insincerity has ever come my 
way. “Elijah is devout and believes 
his religious experiences are real,” a 
somewhat critical acolyte told me. 
“He believes in his theology and has 
tremendous faith in himself and Allah. 
It’s that faith that keeps him going. 
But I’m not sure I'd say he’s fanatical. 
He trusts us subordinates to a degree. 
Essentially he thinks no one is his 
friend, The ‘royal family’ and no out- 
siders are going to run the nation,” he 
remarked a full four years before the 
split with Malcolm. : 
“Elijah can’t see any good in white 
people and sincerely hates them,” he 
continued. “His federal prison experl- 
ence as a draft resister made him bitter. 
Earlier in the South and also in Wash- 
ington DC, he was kicked around by 
police on vagrancy charges. He had a 
tough time economically. In recent years 
he has been known to complain that one 
son is lazy and dependent on him. This 
son wanted a Cadillac instead of the 
Pontiac he then owned. Elijah objected, 
but gave it to him anyway.” ; 
Until about 1962, those with trained 
ears - including the FBI agents who 
covered all his rallies - assessed Muham- 
mad as a revolutionary. Without the 
intellectual brilliance shown by Malcolm, 
he nevertheless analysed the Negro’s 
plight in much the same terms and 
clearly understood the concept of revolu- 
tion. Backstopped by competent lawyers, 
he successfully practised legal brink- 
manship from every platform, to the 
frenzied delight of his audiences. They 
invariably got the message, even when 
he carefully refrained from the specific 
language that might put him back in 
prison for “ incitement.” 
But despite Muhammad’s semantic skill, 
a change in direction in the movement 
has taken place. Perhaps it was because 
Muhammad feared he was on a collision 
course with federal officials, perhaps he 
was subtly overtaken by the natural 
conservatism that sets in when any move- 
ment reaches a certain level of influence 
and financial “success,” or maybe, as 
one critic has suggested, the implications 
and logical next steps of the black 
revolution became too much for a man 
of Elijah’s background to cope with; 
whatever the reason, the Muslims have 
lost much of their power to inspire the 
new generation of politically aware black 
revolutionaries. 
One of these new upcoming leaders, 22- 
year-old Max Stanford, wrote recently : 
“The Black Muslims have not only 
proved to be conservative, but some- 


times reactionary. Though they have 
a beautiful line on the struggle, their 
inability to be flexible may lead to 


their own downfall. Thus, their 
leader’s contradiction of his own 
principles has set the stage for their 
downfall or retrogression into the cate- 
gory of a small religious sect. (Appar- 
ently a reference to Elijah’s patriotic- 
sounding repudiation of Malcolm’s 
famous statement on President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination . Ed.) 
“A typical outlook towards the Mus- 
lims can now be expressed in a state 
ment by a young freedom fighter in 
a non-violent action group. When 
asked what she thought of the pos- 
sibility of the Muslims being violent, 
she said: ‘They are more non-violent 
than we are.’ The Muslims’ inability 
to move will soon prove to lead to 
their destruction. Now that we have 
reached that stage in the struggle 
where our children are murdered and 
leaders assassinated (Medgar Evers, 
not Kennedy!) the question comes: 
where do we go from here?” 
Malcolm answered that question last 
spring with a political, international and 
anti-colonial programme that has since 
been reinforced by two important, sym- 
bolic trips to Africa. 
He both spoke out and broke out on 
March 8 after a long period of uneasy 
relations with the ‘“ royal family,” some 
of whom seemed motivated by personal 
jealousy. The popular threat that 
Malcolm posed to ambitious sons and 
sons-in-law no doubt brought pressure on 
Muhammad to “cut Malcolm down to 
size.” 
On the night Malcolm announced the 
split, I interviewed the almost unbeliev- 
ing Muhammad for radio. He reiterated 
his reversion to an emphasis on religion 
and spirituality. ‘“ There is no political 
or secular solution to racial strife,’ he 
maintained. ; : 
Many had foreseen that, with the Muslim 
movement becoming less political, 
Malcolm would soon go beyond it. But 
the specific incident that triggered the 
final break came shortly after the fatal 
events in Dallas. 
At a New York mass rally, Malcolm 
reviewed the long record of violence 
against Negroes in 1963, declared that 
President Kennedy had not used his 
powers to halt the attacks, referred to 
the CIA-instigated, officially-sanctioned 
murder of the Diem and Nhu brothers 
three weeks earlier in South Vietnam, 
and then spoke of “chickens coming 


home to roost” on the streets of 
Dallas. 
His public rebuke to Malcolm lost 


Muhammad whatever support he still 
retained among black revolutionaries. 
The shocked consensus was that the 
statement was in general Uncle Tomish 
in tone, and the reference to “our” 
president was without precedent. Many 
conceded that Malcolm had exceeded the 
bounds of good taste by speaking as he 
did during the period of national mourn- 
ing, but they also felt that Muhammad 
was now clearly on an accommodation 
course with the whites he had so long 
challenged. 

However long the Muslims continue to 
attract attention, I believe that Muham- 
mad _ signed the movement’s death 
warrant with this statement. Only the 


unlikely accession of a new Minister of 
Allah, attuned to today’s political re- 
alities and linked, at least informally, 
with all the world’s have-nots, would 
lead me to modify this prophecy. 

The roof has begun to cave in at the 
movement's headquarters. The power 
exercised by a black FBI agent in 
Chicago is not generally known. In re- 
cent months he has managed to divide 
Elijah’s own family over the secret 
finances and to sow dissension in almost 
all the mosques. 

Last month I asked one of Elijah’s sons 
if the family was unaware of what was 
golng on. He replied that they too were 
aware of the reports and that the man 
would be wise to “flee the country 
permanently” if ever they got proof. 
Outside observers think that the agent, 
whose strategic position on the move- 
ment’s payroll enables him to know 
everything, ‘““must have something on 
someone” in order to stay around with 
impunity. 

At the beginning of 1962, in a New 
York debate with Malcolm, Bayard 
Rustin put his finger on the Muslim 
blind alley that is now visible to even 
uncritical supporters. He hit at the 
Muslims’ separatist approach and termed 
it “emotionalism in the place of con- 
crete next steps, a whipping boy in the 
Place of programme.” The pacifist 
spokesman did not, however, take issue 
with Malcolm’s analysis of the crassness 
and subtleties of the white supremacy 
system. “I don’t disagree with anything 
Malcolm says about what has happened 
in this country during the last 300 
years,” he emphasised. 

Unquestionably the unprecedented can- 
dour and forcefulness of the Muslim 
social analysis catapulted Malcolm and 
Muhammad to their high place of respect 
and affection among countless Negroes. 
Every two weeks, the well-edited Muslim 
newspaper has been awaited, almost as 
a bible, by its 400,000 purchasers. At 
the same time, the members and ad- 
mirers waited endlessly for the promised 
acts of leadership needed to implement 
the demands. Over a period of years 
it became apparent that no action would 
come from the top. Now many are 
waiting to see if Malcolm can provide 
an answer. 

Meanwhile the internal disintegration, of 
which Malcolm's breakaway was the first 
positive sign, seems to be intensifying. 
Another blow this year has been the 
filing of two paternity suits against 
Muhammad by a pair of young former 
secretaries. The New York Times has 
reported that one son, Wallace, with- 
drew from the movement, charging his 
father with immorality and religious 
deception, and accusing the movement 
of political ineffectiveness. From Cairo 
in August, United Press International 
reported that another son, Akbar, long 
a student at one of the Islamic uniyer- 
sities, had followed in Wallace’s steps. 
Without Elijah Poole of Sandersville, 
Georgia, the black revolution would not 
be at its present stage. His contribu- 
tion is undeniable. Whether or not his 
own tightly-held branch of that broad 
struggle withers and dies with him, I 
feel that the Messenger of Allah will 
die in tragic personal isolation, a dis- 
appointed, abandoned, heartbroken 
figure. 


the electric chair 


A field secretary from the American 
Student Non-Violent Co-ordinating Com- 
Mittee (SNCC) faces the electric chair 
for the second time in less than a year. 
Wenty-four-year-old Donald Harris, 
Mirector of SNCC’s south-west Georgia 
Project, faces two charges of insurrec- 
ton in Albany, Georgia, capital offences 
In that state. 

his is the second time that Donald 
atris has faced insurrection charges 
4nd the death penalty because of his 
gnti-segregation activities. On August 
» 1963, Harris and three other SNCC 
Gorkers were jailed in Americus, 
€orgia, and held behind bars for 68 


days until a three-judge federal panel 
ruled the law unconstitutional. The 
three were held without bail, since 
capital offences are not bailable in 
Georgia. 

The current warrant which is outstand- 
ing against Donald Harris stems from 
charges that he initiated a riot in Albany 
after the killing of a mentally-retarded 
Negro youth by policemen on August 
15. 

In a news release at the end of August, 
SNCC reported that Harris had so far 
escaped arrest on the charges. However, 
the Rev Samuel B. Wells, a local minis- 
ter active in the Albany movement, was 


Alabama: ten freed 


The Alabama Court of Appeals has 
Pverruled the lower court convictions of 
“en “freedom walkers” who were sent 
“0 Prison on breach of the peace charges 
Over a year ago. 


poe Appeal Court said on August 18 
hat the facts presented in the case do 
Rot “sufficiently show the commission 
Of any crime.” 


The ten involved, five from the Student 
‘NOn-violent Co-ordinating Committee and 
tive from the Congress of Racial 
EQuality, were arrested on May 3, 1963, 
While retracing the route of “ freedom 
Walker” William Moore, who was killed 
Mm Northern Alabama last year. The 
“NCC workers were William W. Hansen, 
Of Cincinnati, Ohio, head of SNCC’s 

Tkansas project; Robert Zellner of 
Mobile, Alabama; Sam Shirrah of Mont- 
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The recent Arab summit conference in 
Alexandria turned quite unexpectedly 
into one of the most important Arab 
gatherings since their defeat in Palestine 
16 years ago, when the state of Israel 
was established, the Observer corre- 
spondent in Alexandria reported last 
Sunday. ; 

This is perhaps the first time since 1948, 
the report continued, that the Arab 
leaders have jointly and without recrim- 
ination taken a hard and candid look at 
their relations with Israel. 

The Arabs are today, however, no closer 
to recognising the state of Israel. For 
them it is a new form of colonial occu- 
pation more intolerable even than the 
British and French control which they 
have so recently - and in parts of Arabia 
still only partially - thrown off. In the 
past few months President Nasser, his 
press and his spokesmen, have reminded 
the Arab public that the great powers 
would intervene immediately to stop a 
war between the Arabs and Israel. They 
have argued that the problem cannot 
easily be settled by force of arms. 


gomery, Alabama; Jesse Harris of Jack- 
son, Mississippi; and Carver Neblett of 
Carbondale, Illinois. 


In an order handed down on July 21, 
the US Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld a district judge’s decision to let 
the Alabama courts hear the cases. The 
decision of the Alabama court came on 
August 18. One of the walkers, Robert 
Zellner, has filed a 200,000-dollar dam- 
age suit against the Alabama Governor 
George C. Wallace and other state 
officials, charging them with false arrest, 
malicious prosecution and violating his 
civil rights. 

Zellner charges Wallace and others with 
engineering his arrest in Montgomery, 
Alabama, on January 8, 1963, on vag- 
rancy charges while he was visiting the 
campus of Huntingdon College, his alma 
mater. 


No sabre-rattling at Alexandria 


£RPR : +r? 
5” elas 
‘ " aes 


The outcome of this conference is that 
once again the Arab leaders have de- 
cisively rejected all aggressive designs, 
all provocative action and ail sabre- 
rattling. This is the profound signific- 
ance of this recent Arab summit. 


Five full days were taken up with the 
debate on military strategy. 

A detailed report by General Ali Amir, 
the Egyptian commander of the United 
Arab command, formed the basis for 
discussion. He advanced two main pro- 
positions: first, that if the Arabs really 
wanted to cut off the Jordan headwaters 
they must expect Israeli armed reprisals; 
secondly, that these reprisals could be 
effectively faced only if the UAC were 
given wider powers to dictate the arma- 
ments policy of member states and to 
move troops from one Arab country to 
another. 


But these powers were refused him. 
The summit meeting did, however, 
approve a £20 million a year budget for 
the UAC to cover its administrative 
costs and the expansion of Arab armies, 


| Civil rights worker faces 


arrested on similar charges and has been 
in prison since August 18. 


The insurrection charge, 26-902 in the 
Georgia Code, has been ruled _unconsti- 
tutional twice; once in 1937 by the 
United States Supreme Court and in 
1963 by the three-judge panel that set 
Harris and his co-workers free. Donald 
Harris and Samuel Wells are charged 
with “attempting to incite insurrec- 
tion”? and “circulating insurrectionary 
matter.” 

A third Negro, Nick Louketis, was re- 
leased from jail on August 25 when a 
judge ruled there was insufficient evi- 
dence against him. On August 26, 
United States district Judge J. Robert 
Elliot denied a petition by Rev Wells’ 
attorney, Mr C. B. King, of Albany, to 
ee the minister’s case to the federal 
court. 


On August 22 Judge Elliott ruled that 
Albany policemen must permit peaceful 
parades and protest marches in the town. 
This ruling came at the direction of the 
US Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, two 
years after civil rights leaders filed suit 
against city officials in Albany. 

The Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee has been conducting voter 
registration drives in south-west Georgia 
since 1961. 


Correction 


The title of the book by R. W. Thompson 
reviewed by Richard Gregg on page 8 
of last week’s Peace News is An Echo 
of Trumpets, not An Echo of Triumph 
as printed. This was a typesetting mis- 
take, for which we apologise. 


nretoowe 


Alexandria, September 5: Arab leaders 


at the recent summit conference. Left 
to right, Syria’s Major-General Amin El 
Hafez; President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic; King Hussein of Jordan; 
Crown Prince Feisal of Saudi Arabia; 
Sudan’s President Abboud; Field Marshal 
Abdel Hakin Amer of the United Arab 
Republic. 


but the command’s 
severely circumscribed. 
The Arab leaders were therefore care- 
ful to advanee their water diversion 
projects in the most constructive and 
least provocative light. As a first stage 
they decided to proceed with the con- 
struction of the Mukhaiba dam in 
Jordan - a project for which the Arab 
states, and principally Kuwait, under- 
took to provide the bulk of the £10 
million required. 

The conference also agreed to finance a 
12,000-man Palestine liberation army. 
But many delegates were at pains to 
stress in the lobbies that the army’s role 
would be defensive. 


powers remain 
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Peace film 
festival in 
Los Alamos 


John Papworth writes: A second Inter- 
national Peace Film Festival is to be 
held in Los Alamos - the place where 
the first atomic bomb was tested in 
secrecy - In November of this year. 
Prizes are offered for general excellence, 
for the best feature-length and short- 
length films, and for the most outstand- 
ing performance by one actor and 
actress. 

Last year over thirty entries were re- 
ceived, most of them from the USA, 
Russia, Sweden, Japan, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the United Nations also 
contributed. 


The directors of the festival say that 
although the event “was considered a 
great artistic success ... it was a 
desperate economic failure.” But in 
fact their losses do not appear quite so 
desperate when it is considered that 
they amounted to only 1,000 dollars 
(about £360). 

They also say that their reason for hold. 
ing the festival in Los Alamos is to 
draw attention to the peaceful uses to 
which the United States is putting its 
nuclear resources. It is not quite clear 
how this objective is being achieved, 
especially since much of the work of 
the large atomic research centre in Los 
Alamos is shrouded in secrecy. 

So far main support for the festival has 
come from the Unitarian Church and 
the Quakers. Other churches and organ- 
isations, I was told, have tended to 
“play it cool” in the belief that it was 
a Communist venture. The festival 
organisers’ anxiety to avoid the “ Com- 
munist’? tag may explain why one film 
shown at the festival was entitled: 
America’s Answer to Communism. The 
programme notes for this film read: 
“The development of two countries, 
both spawned in revolution, one becom- 
ing the most vicious the world has ever 
known, the other becoming the strong- 
hold of freedom.” 

Most of the work of this year’s festival 
is being done by enthusiastic and unpaid 
volunteers. Details of the Los Alamos 
event may be obtained from PO Box 748, 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, USA. 


YOU KNOW 
BEST 


This is the first appeal I have written 
for Peace News. I told Rod Prince, our 
sub-editor, who asked me to write it, 
that I doubted if anyone read these 
things. But he assures me people do. 
And sometimes respond. Of course, I 
should like to feel that each week’s work 
on the part of the entire staff was our 
appeal to all of you. Have you ever 
considered, for example, setting sixpence 
or a shilling aside every time we pro- 
duced a feature or an editorial of 
special value to you - and then periodic- 
ally sending the coins in? Wouldn't that 
be a nice financial measure of our value 
to you? I can’t help feeling that any 
appeal beyond this would be a confession 
of weakness. You must already have 
some idea of Peace News’s importance 
to you and to the politics of peace. We 
need money to continue the job. We 
have no one to ask it of but you. The 
more you send, the less time we need 
spend writing appeals 


THEODORE ROSZAK 


total since February 1 


£908 


contributions this week £10 6 6 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Robin Blackburn TRAGEDY AND REVOLUTION 


The Hidden God, by Lucien Goldmann. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 70s.) 


Lucien Goldmann belong to that group 
of Marxists who formed a sort of un- 
organised intellectual “resistance” de- 
voted to the true values of the Marxist 
tradition during the dark period when a 


Letters to 
the editor 


Plagiarism ? 


I would like to thank you for the 
generous amount of space you gave to 
Richard Boston’s very fair review of my 
novel, Only Lovers Left Alive (Peace 
News, August 21). He is one of a very 
few reviewers who seem to have spotted 
what I was trying to say. ; 
An amusing sequel arose, and might 
interest your readers, on this question 
of plagiarism from Golding’s Lord of the 
Flies. 

I’ve never actually read Lord of the 
Flies. I heard the Third Programme ver- 
sion years ago and when I was seized 
with the theme for Only Lovers Left 
Alive I knew it would be fatal to read 
it before I'd done my own book. So I 
was a bit irritated to find parallel pas- 
sages quoted by Boston which seemed 
to prove an almost deliberate plagiar- 
ism. 

Something nagged at the back of my 
injured innocence, however, and, after 
some memory jogging, I found the fol- 
lowing in Gorki’s Tales of Italy: in the 
marvellous story in which the old fisher- 
man is drowned and uses his last few 
minutes of life to pass on to his son 
all he knows of life, the son later returns 
to the scene of the wreck, and“... 
the wound in his head was so big that 
part of the brain had been washed out 
of it, and I can remember the grey 
chunks of matter in the wound with 
red veins running through it like marble 
or foam mixed with blood .. .” 

It seems that both Golding and myself 
have been guilty of unconscious plagiar- 
ism! And in my own case I’m rather 
like the hero of Kind Hearts and 
Coronets, accused of the one murder he 
didn’t commit. Who says there’s no 
justice in the world? 

Dave Wallis, 

24 Lordsmead Road, 

London N.17, 


Peace action 


In his letter on Peace Action (Peace 
News, September 4), Peter Allen men- 
tions the Frodsham centre and implies 
that it is primarily concerned with con- 
structive service. I have been doing 
most of the organising work at the 
centre since February this year and 
constructive service has only recently 
played any part in our work. Our pri- 
mary activity is spreading propaganda 
on a range of connected problems: the 
bomb, apartheid, world starvation. 
However, we have now found that con- 
structive service is a useful addition to 
this work, but not a substitute for it. 
It would be wasteful to organise con- 
structive work without a powerful 
political message connected to it. To 
imagine that aiding old people and 
similar work is in itself an answer to 
war attitudes may be an escape from 
the difficult and controversial work of 
challenging political evils. I think one 
can see this in looking at International 
Voluntary Service, which is prepared to 
help those who come off worst in this 
destructive and competitive society with- 
out pointing out that our society is 
destructive and competitive. 

I wouldn’t like anyone to have the im- 
pression that the Peace Action Centre 
at Frodsham will hesitate to speak and 
act firmly and controversially against 
the evils in our society and in the 
world. 

Barnaby Martin, 

Peace Action Centre, 

Frodsham, Cheshire. 


crude monolithic dogma _ successfully 
“occupied” the terrain of Marxist 
theory. This resistance displayed the 
variety one would expect: those who 
contributed to it include Antonio 
Gramsci, Georg Lukacs and, later, Her- 
bert Marcuse, Isaac Deutscher and Jean 
Paul Sartre. 


For a long period none of these writers 
were able to participate in any real 
political activity - obviously a crippling 
circumstance for any full development 
of Marxism. Goldmann himself is a 
Rumanian who has lived for many years 
in France and is now a professor of 
sociology at Paris. 


Nevertheless it is very likely that a 
genuine renovation of Marxism will only 
be possible on the basis of the work of 
writers such as those I have mentioned. 
It is certain that their work will prove 
historically to have been more important 
than that of the recent “ revisionists,” 
whose revisions have usually consisted 
of adding some liberalism to their 
former Stalinism. 


Already one may see that the more 
recent adherents to the older tradition 
of Gramsci ete, (for example André 
Gorz, Ernest Mandel, Lucio Magri) are 
again re-uniting theory with practice. 
They are beginning to play an active 
part in working class movements as 
their forerunners did until about the 
middle of the twenties. (Gramsci was 
{he founding secretary of the Italian 
Communist Party and Lukacs a com- 
missar in Bela Kun’s’ Hungarian 
Soviet.) 

The work under review is in one sense, 
however, purely theoretical. It is a study 
of the Pensées of Pascal and Racine’s 
tragedies. Goldmann suggests that the 
vision of these two authors foreshadows, 
in some important respects, the dia- 
lectical thought of Hegel and Marx. On 
the other hand Goldmann strives to give 
a concrete and historical account of the 
works he is studying, and in this sense 
The Hidden God is not at all abstract. 


In The Hidden God Goldmann not only 
examines the origins of dialectical 
thought in the modern epoch but also 
superbly exemplifies in his own work 
the value of the dialectical method. 


He approaches his subject from two com- 
plementary perspectives. On the one 
hand he situates Pascal and Racine 
within French society of the seventeenth 
century, and relates their work to the 
problems of the various social classes it 
contained. On the other hand he insists 
upon the full complexity and originality 


Claudio Veliz 


of the life and work of the men he is 
studying. 

Goldmann believes that only such a dual 
approach can begin to make intelligible 
a field which has suffered from the 
attentions of vulgar Marxist and bour- 
geois academic alike. Thus Goldmann 
does not reduce Pascal’s work to the 
status of a mere product of class inter- 
est but views it rather as a mediation 
of the world vision of a particular class 
or group. (Goldmann is deeply influ- 
enced by Lukacs, especially the classic 
History and Class Consciousness, and it 
is from him that he takes the concept 
of “world vision”; the importance of the 
idea of “mediation” has been clearly 
demonstrated in Sartre’s recently pub- 
lished Search for a Method, but unfor- 
tunately Goldman makes only inadequate 
use of it.) 


By relating Pascal’s thoughts to the 
contradictions of his class Goldmann is 
able to introduce coherence and under- 
standing into our view of a work whose 
fragmentary and paradoxical nature has 
previously defeated scholars. 

Pascal was, of course, the most cele- 
brated representative of Jansenism, a 
religious movement persecuted for 
heresy by Richelieu and Louis XIV as 
well as by the church. For Goldmann, 
Pascal’s writings must be seen as the 
expression of a “tragic vision” - an 
attitude to the world which totally con- 
demns it in the name of transcendental 
values, but at the same time acknow- 
ledges that it is the only possible arena 
for man’s activity. Thus Pascal himself 
was both a religious philosopher and a 
scientist; he not only wrote the Pensées 
but also started the first bus service. 
For mediaeval man God’s presence 
permeated the world; for tragic man 
God is present in the world but also 
absent. He is in fact hidden and this 
partial absence drains the world of its 
significance. 

Goldmann suggests that this tragic 
vision was entirely appropriate to the 
noblesse de robe of the mid-seventeenth 
century, among whom most of the 
adherents and supporters of the Jansen- 
ists were to be found. In origin most 
of the noblesse de robe came from the 
third estate, in contrast to the traditional 
noblesse d’épée, while their function was 
that of quasi-hereditary officials of the 
monarchy. 

The growth of royal absolutism and the 
creation of a more professional royal 
bureaucracy threatened the noblesse de 
robe, According to Goldmann the 
noblesse de robe was in a tragic situa- 
tion. It had been supplanted in the 


The uniformed menace 


in Latin 


The Military and Society 
(Stan- 


America, by John J. Johnson. 
ford University Press, 56s.) 


While this book was being written, 
printed and distributed, the military in 
Latin America managed to complete 
eight successful revolts. Not a bad 
record for only three years in the mid- 
twentieth century: in the nineteenth 
century, our uniformed brethren did 
much better. Before the 1952 revolution, 
Bolivia lived - or survived - through 179 
revolutions. Colombian historians have 
the uphill task of explaining 27 civil 
wars before 1903 while neighbouring 
Venezuela had to put up with over fifty 
revolts in as many years. 


The remarkable thing today is that while 
the right-wing military have kept gamely 
to their form, the left-wing is strangely 
subdued: during the last three years, in 
spite of frequent warnings from official 
United States quarters, there was not a 
single left-wing uprising anywhere in 
Latin America. It is fair to assume, 
therefore, that if democracy is being 
threatened in Latin America, the menace 
wears boots and uniform. 

Professor John Johnson brings consider- 
able scholarship and experience to the 


difficult task of examining the activities 
of the armed forces in Latin American 
society. Six chapters deal very ably 
with the historical background to mili- 
tary intervention in politics and civilian 
life. Two chapters are devoted to a 
more detailed examination of the very 
special Brazilian case, and a last chapter, 
entitled ‘“‘ Retrospect and Prospect,” sets 
out a number of conclusions and sug- 
gestions on how to learn to live with 
ois military breathing down your 
neck. 


Unfortunately, these suggestions are not 
particularly useful and have little if 
anything to do with serious scholarship. 
The following example will suffice to 
show this: 


“Lieutenants and their men should 
help villagers obtain potable water 
and show them how to overcome their 
basic sanitation problems, in much the 
same way that some members of the 
United States Peace Corps are doing. 
There is probably no better or cheaper 
way for the armed forces of Latin 
America to win the confidence of 
rural people.” 

But why, one may ask, should the mili- 

tary want to win the confidence of the 


King’s favour but was unable to revolt 
against the monarch from whom it de- 
rived its sustenance. It rejected the 
new social order but, unlike the bour- 
geoisie, it was unable to challenge it 
because it did not itself represent the 
principle of any different social organisa- 
tion. 


For Goldmann some of the tragedies of 
Racine, who had a tangential relationship 
to the Jansenists himself, also express 
the contradictory passion of this social 
class. Goldmann suggests that it is the 
characteristic only of great art and 
thought to give coherence in this manner 
to the world vision of a class. 


Goldmann continually contrasts the 
tragic vision of Racine and Pascal with 
the dialectical thought of Hegel, Marx 
and the early Lukacs, as well as con- 
trasting it with such intellectual pre- 
decessors as Sophocles and St Augustine. 
Thus both the tragic and the dialectical 
mode of thought are critical. On the 
one hand they condemn the world as it 
is but at the same time they recognise 
that man’s fate is in the world. Tragic 
thought condemns the world in the name 
of transcendental values, whereas for 
the Marxist the condemnation is in the 
name of human needs which are denied, 
and human potentialities which are 
thwarted in class society. 


Moreover Marxism indicates the solution 
to the contradiction which tragic thought 
finds insoluble (hence the tragedy). The 
Marxist solution is historical. In the 
present man’s destiny is not in his own 
hands, but as he revolutionises society 
he will begin to make his own history, 
to realise his own values. 


In a short review it is not possible 
to do more than indicate somewhat 
schematically some of the ideas that 
Goldmann puts forward in this book. 
He develops the concept of the tragic 
vision with far more richness than 
have been able to suggest. It will be 
fascinating to compare his ideas with 
the book on tragedy by Raymond 
Williams which is soon to be pub- 
lished. 


A limitation of The Hidden God is 
perhaps that Goldmann contents himself 
with an inadequate understanding of 
human consciousness; one misses the 
phenomenological depth which Sartre 
achieves in his best work. However this 
is a limitation which only need be con- 
fronted after the book’s very great 
merits have been acknowledged. 


Robin Blackburn is an editor of New 
Left Review. 


peasants? 


a 


Very simply, because 

... the regular services . .. will be 
responsible for the suppression of 
insurrections, which must be expected 
to increase. Their chances of success- 
fully carrying out their missions will 
be enhanced if, by contributing to the 
improvement of conditions in the rural 
areas, soldiers first gain the confidence 
of the peasants. This is essential, for 
peasants in the last analysis are the 
only ones who can provide the mili- 
tary intelligence necessary to combat 
widespread rebellion successfully.” 


Machiavelli? No, Professor Johnson of 
California. This absurd and immoral 
piece of pseudo-academic advice illus- 
trates rather well the degree to which 
the persistent psychological pressure of 
anti-communism has distorted Latin 
American scholarship in the United 
States. This otherwise interesting and 
timely book should have been only an 
objective study of a serious and import- 
ant contemporary social phenomenon: 
it turns out to be in its last chapter a 
euphemistic apologia for the military 
and a collection of recipes on ways to 
use the armed forces to keep tiresome 
rebels in their place. 
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Giuliano Rendi 
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Togliatti, the prudent Communist 


In this article Giuliano Rendi discusses 
Palmiro Togliatti’s political influence 
and the situation in the Italian Com- 
munist Party following Togliatti’s death. 
Giuliano Rendi is a member of the 
Italian Committee for Nuclear and Con- 
ventional Disarmament in Europe; he 
Works for the Rome news agency, 
Agenzia Radicale. 


Togliatti formed his political ideas in 
taly after World War One. Italy was 
hen a country dominated by the liberals 
in a rather conservative way. It was a 
developing democracy, whose many 
Weaknesses were exacerbated by the war 
into a crisis which ended in fascism. In 
the few years between the end of the 
War and the beginning of the dictator- 
ship, a group of young intellectuals in 
Turin laid the basis for a new revolu- 
tionary working-class party. 


The main political thinker was Antonio 
ramsci, whose ideas largely influenced 
the Italian Communist Party (founded 
in 1921) and to a certain extent Togli- 
atti’s policy after World War Two. The 
urin group had a strong anti-liberal 
bias; they were against both capitalism 
and the western idea of freedom. They 
also strongly criticised the Socialists 
from the usual Communist standpoint 
that they lacked any sense of power, as 
well as from the more specifically Italian 
standpoint that they had no interest in 
he peasants of the non-industrial 
south. 


Gramsci was from the south; he had 
absorbed Salvemini’s criticism of the 
Socialist party and devoted much of his 
interest to the development of a policy 
that would unite workers and peasants, 
Making the new Communist party a real 
hational party in opposition to the 
Socialists, who were organised only in 
upper Italy, There was also a certain 
Sympathy in the group for the new 
Catholic party, the Partito Popolare, 
Which was a new force vis-a-vis the 
existing order and which had more 
Popular support than the governing 
liberals, 


These ideas were more or less shared by 
the entire group, and Togliatti accepted 
them or contributed to their develop- 
ment. If there was a difference between 
Gramsci and Togliatti, it lay in the more 
liberal development that the former 
would later acquire while imprisoned by 
the Fascists. This development was con- 
cealed or suppressed in the edition of 
his works published by the Italian Com- 
munist Party after the war. 


Togliatti was remarkable for his political 
ability and intellectual capacity. He 
was, hawever, as his contemporary 
Gobetti said, a “fundamentally irreso- 
lute” man. As years went by, he 
acquired greater assurance, though re- 
maining fundamentally prudent and 
moderate. He was at the same time 
extremely flexible, and this was the most 
outstanding of his political qualities. 
Because of these characteristics, and his 
Jack of any power, when he worked in 
Russia at the Comintern, as Deutscher 
has recalled, he just carried out all the 
various policies set by Stalin. 


From 1932 to 1934 he pursued an ex- 
treme left policy of violent opposition 
to the Socialist parties, which were 
labelled ‘social-fascist’” parties, Later 
he was the main organiser of the Comin- 
tern in the Spanish war. At this time 
he was careful, complying with Stalin’s 
wishes, that no revolutionary movement 
would issue out of Communist policies, 
in order not to scare the western demo- 
cracies, which would make the policy of 
collective security impossible. 

On his return to Italy he immediately 
gave the Communist Party the moderate 
and responsible style that has since then 
more and more developed. The PCI has 
pursued a certain amount of revolu- 
tionary action, since it was the main 
force during the wartime resistance, and 
the only fighting group against the 
authoritarian elements in the Italian 
society and state. The party was able 
to carry out Gramsci’s programme as far 
as the peasants of the south were con- 
cerned, building up the first independent 


peasant organisation in the country. 


At the same time Togliatti was able to 
make the party more and more a non- 
revolutionary one. If the PCI appears 
to Italians as the only opposition party 
(at least up to the foundation of the 
Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity in 
December 1963) this is due to the divi- 
sions and weakness of the Socialists, and 
to the consequent uninterrupted Christ- 
ian Democratic regime. 


Togliatti also continuously tried to reach 
an agreement with the Christian Demo- 
crats: the “encounter of the Socialist 
and Catholic masses” was his idea, based 
on the old sympathy for the Partito Popo- 
lare and on his quietistic ideal of a 
government based on 90% of the popular 
vote. His moderation and his sharp 
sense of Italian conditions brought him 
to be one of the main leaders of the 
right wing within the Communist world. 
This gave him the reputation of being 
a liberal. But that is not exact: modera- 
tion was his main characteristic. 


In his role as leader of the Italian Com- 
munist Party Togliatti was quite authori- 
tarian, a characteristic which was barely 
tempered by his diplomatic skill and 
suppleness. It was his sense of reality 
and his political skill that convinced him 
after the Hungarian rising that some- 
thing had to be done, or the PCI would 
become isolated in Italy. So he came 
out with the theory of policentrism, a 
theory that he immediately retracted 
under the stress of Soviet irritation, but 
which naturally emerged again later 
with the dissolution of the Communist 
bloc. 


The memorandum for the Russian leaders 
contained a request for ‘“ surmounting 
the regime of limitation and suppression 
of democratic and personal liberties ” in 
the Communist states, and the proposal 
“to specify what we mean by democracy 
in a bourgeois state, how it is possible 
to widen the boundaries of freedom and 
of democratic institutions . . .” in the 
western states. These proposals derive 
from a pressure which comes from the 


country even more than from the PCI 
itself. It is the merit of Togliatti’s 
realism that we sensed this pressure, 
Togliatti directed the PCI to a large 
extent to oppose the main illiberal 
aspects of the Christian Democratic 
regime. More and more the party has 
absorbed these themes of freedom and 
democracy and become sensitive to 
criticism based on them. At the end 
Togliatti himself understood that he 
could not oppose the pressure any 
more. 


From this analysis we can draw some 
conclusions about the future of the 
Italian Communist Party, and its evolu- 
tion after Togliatti’s death. There won't 
probably be much of a change, in the 
sense that Togliatti had taught the party 
to be open and sensitive to any trans- 
formation in the country. In so far as 
Italian public opinion of the left proves 
sensitive to something, or moves to a 
certain direction, the new leaders of the 
PCI will follow, just as Togliatti would 
have done. 


There have been many stories about the 
two main leaders of the party, Amendola 
and Ingrao: the former, leader of the 
right wing, the latter a younger and 
more intellectual man, leader of the left, 
In reality the party has no clear division 
into organised groups, except the one 
between the old revolutionary generation 
of 1921 and the generation formed in 
the later years of fascism and during 
the war. Even the personal differences 
between Amendola and Ingrao have 
been schematised: what one can say 
about Amendola is that he is the first 
to advance the new positions, and that 
he poses problems not in the usual party 
jargon. Ingrao generally follows later, 
but he tackles the same problems with 
greater precision and accuracy. Amen- 
dola, for instance, was the one who last 
year examined the possibility that the 
PCI should assume the name of “partito 
del lavoro” (“labour party”); and he 
did not do it with the traditional tactical 
intent. 


Sidney Lens 


Afghanistan's bloodless revolution 


Aided by cold war competition between 
the United States and Russia, Afghanis. 
tan is finally moving into the twentieth 
century. 


One of the three most backward nations 
of Asia (along with Nepal and Laos), it 
is pledged to a “bloodless revolution ” 
and seems to be making significant pro- 
gress. This month (September), with 
the adoption of a new constitution, it 
takes a giant step toward modern demo- 
cracy. 

The constitution, approved by the 
present monarch, Zahir Shah, strips the 
King of all powers except the right to 
dissolve parliament, declare war and im- 
pose a state of seige. Otherwise the 
royal family, which has had a monopoly 
of power since time immemorial, will be 
excluded from the cabinet and other 
major government activity. Within a 
year, two or three political parties will 
form for the first time, as well as trade 
unions and other mass organisations. 


Young intellectuals are hopeful that with 
the unleashing of popular initiative and 
completion of a rudimentary infrastruc- 
ture - roads, schools, dams, airports - 
economic development and planning can 
spurt forward. 


To appreciate the problems of this land- 
locked country, cradled between five 
nations and lacking a single seaport, it 
is well to recite a few facts. 


No one knows how many people live in 
Afghanistan. Estimates run from seven 
to fifteen million. Two to three million 
are still nomadic, their tents dotting the 
plains and hillsides. At least 90% of 
the population live in villages. 

Not more than 4% of the people can 
read or write. There is not a single 
mile of railroad in the entire country, 
and until recently very few good roads. 


In this land of mountains and deserts, 
the lack of communication has held back 
progress for centuries. 


A skilled engineer earns £35 a month, 
and an unskilled worker at the country’s 
largest plant - the Afghan Textile mill, 
which employs 4,500 - earns £2 a 
month. 


There are only 400 doctors in Afghani- 
stan, and half that number of engineers. 
The university today has 3,000 students, 
all on full scholarships which include 
not only tuition and board, but pocket 
money and two suits a year. But a few 
years ago the number was less than half. 
In the capital, Kabul, 85% of the boys 
and 20% of the girls now go to ele- 
mentary school, but there is one district 
with 150,000 people which has only a 
single school, and a whole province with 
only two. 


There are a number of recently-built 
large factories, one with 4,500 workers; 
another that makes spare parts for 
machinery and autos, with 1,600. But 


all told there are only 42 enter- 
prises that employ more than 20 
workers. 


The per capita income has never been 
figured out, but it is certainly no more 
than £15 a year. 


Afghanistan won its independence from 
Britain in 1919, but it was unable to 
undertake economic development until 
1951. With the end of World War Two, 
it was in a unique position to get help 
from both sides of the cold war. Bord- 
ered by a 1,450-mile common frontier 
with the Soviet Union and large fron- 
tiers with Iran and Pakistan in the west 
and east, as well as touching China and 
India, Afghanistan is in a highly 
strategic position. 

The United States hopes to keep it 


neutral, The Soviet Union wants to 
draw it into its sphere of influence. 


In the last decade, therefore, both 
powers have ploughed hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars into Afghan develop- 
ment. The United States has contributed 
$285 million in a variety of projects in- 
cluding roads, schools, technical know- 
how and the Helmand Valley irrigation 
project. Russia has invested £550 mil- 
lion, beginning with 1954, in roads 
(running north to the border), a large 
bakery, automotive shops, a fertiliser 
plant, and minerals surveys. 


Fifty-six per cent of all development 
money comes from foreign nations and 
the UN 


The Soviets have a major plan that may 
transform not only Afghanistan but sec- 
tions of Siberia itself. Surveys are now 
under way to build eight or ten dams 
on a border river, which would provide 
14 to 16 million kilowatts of electricity. 
This is as much as all of India now has. 
Most of it would go for development on 
the Soviet side of the border, but there 
would be enough left over to irrigate 
one million acres of land on the Afghan 
side, and more than enough to electrify 
the country. It is estimated the opera- 
tion would be completed in ten to 
thirteen years. 

The Soviets are also training the Afghan 
army and will soon set up an engineer- 
ing school. 

Despite the preponderance of Russian 
aid, however, it is doubtful that Islamic 
Afghanistan will go Communist. The 
vast majority of students and intellec- 
tuals consider themselves “ democratic 
socialists” of the Nehru type. There is 
no Communist movement as such, either 
clandestine or legal. 

Beginning with 1956, under the premier- 
ship of Mohammad Daud, a cousin of 


Zahir Shah, Afghanistan adopted its first 
five-year plan. Daud was considered too 
dictatorial - he put many hundreds of 
opponents in jail - as well as too bellig- 
erent toward neighbouring Pakistan over 
the disputed area of Pushtunistan. He 
was replaced by Dr Mohammad Yusuf, 
the first commoner in all Afghan history 
to hold so high a post. 


With the support of Zahir, Yusuf has 
prepared the way for democratic govern- 
ment. He is surrounded by a few hun- 
dred young men, college-educated, who 
have given the country a new mien, 
unknown in the past. 


At the moment there is a slight reces- 
sion in Afghanistan, due to shortage of 
foreign exchange, but the basis is being 
laid for important strides in the future. 
The US has built a number of major 
roads in the centre of the country; 
Russia has completed one in the north, 
which cuts travel time from Kabul to 
the border from two days to six hours. 


The United Nations has spent only a few 
million dollars but much of it is pivotal. 
For instance, the UN has a half dozen 
experts running airports and a number 
of government ministries. Neither the 
Soviets nor the United States could 
undertake such projects - for political 
reasons - but the UN is trusted to do an 
impartial job. 


With such extensive outside aid, Kabul 
is crawling with American, Russian, 
German and other technicians - search- 
ing for water and minerals, helping to 
build roads, developing other facilities. 


Whatever disadvantages the cold war 
has had in other countries, in Afghani- 
stan it has been a positive boon. It 
probably will continue that way and 
help this desolate nation over the 
hump. 
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New wave of arrests in South Africa 


We shall carry on, say ‘Contact’ 


Contact, the South African non-racial 
periodical, which has always been pub- 
lished under very difficult conditions, 
has been meeting even worse difficulties 
in the last two or three months. The 
most recent issue, published at the end 
of August, is in duplicated form instead 
of the usual printed one. 
An editorial comment says: 
“Since 1960 this newspaper has en- 
dured most of the penalties heaped 
on those who speak out openly and 
in clear opposition in a police state. 
It has suffered the disruption of police 
searches and of several prosecutions; 


Candidates on 
the bomb 


William Hetherington reports: A public 
forum on “The Bomb and the Election,” 
sponsored by Edgbaston and Harborne 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
groups, was held in Harborne, Birming- 
ham, on Friday, September 11. 

Mr Alec Kazantsis, prospective Labour 
candidate for Edgbaston, began by de- 
claring that he stood “shoulder to 
shoulder with CND,” made a side-swipe 
at Polaris, and then defended the 
American bomb and NATO. 


Councillor Beaumont Dark, prospective 
Conservative candidate for Aston, pro- 
claimed that so long as we have a Con- 
servative Government there will be a 
British independent deterrent, but apart 
from a simple appeal to patriotism pro- 
duced not one single argument in its 
favour. 

George Clark, of the CND Campaign 
Caravan Workshops, argued that the 
real problem, which neither candidate 
had touched, was whether we had not 
come to the stage in international affairs 
when we must eliminate violence and 
physical force altogether as an instru- 
ment of policy, and enraged Mr Dark 
by daring to suggest that those responsi- 
ble for the bombing of Hamburg and 
Dresden, not to mention Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, should have been in the dock 
at Nuremberg along with the others 
accused of genocide, 

Among lively comments from the floor 
was an unexpected one from the scien- 
tific officer of Birmingham Civil Defence, 
who criticised the dishonesty of poli- 
ticians in concealing the real facts about 
defence, and said that he had volun- 
teered for his post only because he 
thought he ought to make his specialised 
knowledge available to help the very few 
who would survive a nuclear attack. 


Election ‘Sanity’ 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
has cancelled plans to produce special 
issues of its publication Sanity every 
day for a week prior to polling day in 
the forthcoming general election, a 
spokesman said last Tuesday. 

However, two special issues of Sanity 
will be produced, one a fortnight before 


the election date (October 15) and 
another a week before. These will be 
in addition to the usual monthly 


issues. 


Hunger man moves 


Donald Tweddle, who has been General 
Secretary of the United Kingdom Com- 
mittee of the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign for the last three and a half 
years, is giving up this post. His new 
job will be Deputy Co-ordinator for the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign in 
Rome. Francis Boothroyd, Mr Tweddle’s 
deputy, will be carrying on as General 
Secretary in London. 


Marjorie Sykes 


co-worker with Gandhi and Vinoba 
Bhave, will speak on “ Peace and Human 
Rights” at 7.30 p.m. on Tuesday, 22 
September in Westminster Friends’ 
oe House, 52 St Martin’s Lane, 


a he by the Peace Pledge Union 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation 


it has had two editors and other mem- 
bers of its staff banned; its selling 
agents have been repeatedly har- 
rassed; and three or four times it has 
had to change its printers. The last 
change was made with very little 
notice and came too late for suitable 
alternative printing arrangements to 
be made... ; 
“But the essential has been achieved. 
Once again we have faced a crisis and 
the newspaper has been published. 
Despite the darkening days of con- 
tinuing and increasing oppression of 
all radical opposition, we shall con- 
tinue to publish as long as we have 
one person with one typewriter and 
one machine left to print or duplicate 
what we believe must be said from 
inside South Africa . . . If Contact 
does eventually go the way of other 
radical newspapers the silencing will 
have to be forced on it by a Govern- 
ment which fears what it says and 
what it stands for.” 
One news report in this issue states that 
at least 260 African men_and women are 
now awaiting trial in Port Elizabeth’s 
North End Prison on charges of belong- 


ing to and/or furthering the aims of a 
banned organisation. A further 74 have 
been on trial at Graaf Reinet. 

Typical of the recent waves of arrests 
was one which occurred during an early 
morning security police raid at Kwaza- 
khele location. Forty-one men and 
women were dragged from their beds 
and hustled into waiting police vans. 
In most cases they were not allowed 
time to get dressed. 

The Defence and Aid Fund in Port 
Elizabeth is arranging for the legal de- 
fence of all those charged and has more 
than 300 cases on its books at the 
moment. Most of the families have lost 
their only breadwinners and are now 
destitute. 

Observers in Port Elizabeth expect fur- 
ther arrests in the near future. The 
security police are going through the 
locations street by street arresting the 
remnants of the African Nationa] Con- 
gress’s old cell system. 

It is understood that none of the 
Africans arrested is being held under 
the 90-day clause. Those arrested are 
charged almost immediately under the 
Suppression of Communism Act and 


then remanded in custody. Many have 
been awaiting trial for over a year. The 
cases, when they are finally heard, | are 
transferred “for security reasons” to 
small country towns many hundreds of 
miles from Port Elizabeth, thereby mak- 
ing it impossible for wives and relatives 
to be present. 3 

This issue of Contact also contains an 
article by Alan Paton about Peter 
Brown, the National Chairman of the 
South African Liberal Party, who was 
one of a large group of members of that 
party banned by the South African 
Government in July. Mr Paton says 
that in his view Peter Brown was banned 
not only because he was National Chair- 
man but also because of his close links 
with moderate African opinion. He 
exercised a great influence over it,” Mr 
Paton says,” not because he is white, but 
because he is trusted and respected, and 
I might add, loved.” 

Alan Paton, who is the National Presi- 
dent of the SA Liberal Party, speaks of 
the Party’s gratitude to Mr Edgar 
Brookes for taking on the acting national 
chairmanship at an extremely difficult 
ime. 


Danish election: MLF under fire 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
in Denmark (Kampagnen mod Atom- 
vaben) is currently organising activity 
to ensure that CND policy is publicised 
during the Danish election campaign. 
The election in Denmark will be on 
September 22. 

The secretary of the Kampagnen mod 
Atomvaben, Steffen Larsen, writes: 

“ At nearly all election meetings people 
from the campaign are present asking 
questions about subjects connected with 
disarmament - first and foremost, about 
the NATO multilateral force. The poli- 
ticians, who try to avoid discussing the 
MLF, find that they have to discuss it. 
“Prompted by the activity of the cam- 
paign, a leading member of the Govern- 
ment party (the Social Democratic 
Party) wrote a feature article in the 


Government paper (Aktuelt) about the 
MLF. He said what no-one has said 
before, that we should clearly reject the 
MLF and that we should not leave it at 
“‘washing our hands of it” and keeping 
outside, but we should use our possi- 
bilities as a member of NATO to pro- 
test and to warn. 

“This feature article has had a con- 
siderable influence on the whole discus- 
sion of this question, as out of 10 parties 
going to the polls, now there are only 
two, perhaps two and a half, that really 
come out strongly for the MLF. 

“We have been invited te question the 
youth organisations of the political 
parties about subjects concerning foreign 
policy at ten election meetings in large 
towns all over the country. 

‘““We have displayed posters all over the 


Colour bar at London pub: 


four stage sit-in 


Four coloured businessmen staged a 
“ sit-in” protest in the “whites only” 
bar of a public house last Sunday. A 
Daily Herald reporter wrote last Monday 
of how he accompanied the four men 
into the lounge bar of the Dartmouth 
Arms, Lewisham, and ordered drinks for 
them. The barman would not serve him 
and the landlord, Mr H. C, Hawes, was 
ealled. Mr Hawes has ruled _ that 
coloured customers will be excluded 
from the lounge and saloon and served 
only in the public bar. He refused to 
explain why he had barred coloured 
customers and said: “I can refuse to 
serve anyone I like. If you want a 


drink, you will all have to go to the pub- 
he par.” 

Mr Hawes then ordered the group to 
leave. No-one moved, so he went out, re- 
turning a few minutes later to say that 
he had phoned the local police and com- 
plained that they were causing a breach 
of the peace. The police had not arrived 
after half an hour, so the group left. 
The men have complained to their local 
MPs and to the West Indian Govern- 
ment. Three of them are West Indians, 
the fourth is a Hong Kong-born journal- 
ist. The latter said he had received a 
verbal apology from Courage and Bar- 
clay, the brewers who own the Dart- 
mouth Arms. 


Bulletin of peace proposals 


In view of the increasing numbers of 
proposals for peace made all over the 
world by various individuals and organ- 
sations, the Peace Research Institute in 
Oslo and the International Confedera- 
tion for Disarmament and Peace are 
planning to publish a “ Bulletin of Peace 


South African 


exiles speak 


The next meeting of the South Africa 
Study Group, an informal group of 
people concerned about the political 
situation in South Africa, will be tonight, 
September 18, at 7.30 p.m. at 6 Ends- 
leigh Street, W.C.1, when the English 
participants will talk with a number of 
coloured South Africans now in London 
who until recently were resident in 
South Africa. Some of them have left 


South Africa illegally. At a later meet- 
ing some exiled South African whites 
and a speaker from South Africa House 
will be asked to put their side of the 
question. 


Proposals” so that all the different pro- 
posals being made may be properly 
reported and considered. — 

The bulletin would be published monthly 
or bi-monthly by the Peace Research 
Institute and contain in a standardised 
form all recent published peace pro- 
posals accessible to the editor, as long 
as they are reasonably relevant and 
significant. It would be _ politically 
neutral, contain no comments, and be 
at the disposal of interested govern- 
ments, individuals and organisations. 
The PRIO and the ICDP feel that the 
dissemination of the proposals made by 
statesmen, governments, Pugwash con- 
ferences, individuals and peace groups, 
or in the form of the policy implications 
of peace research, would by itself be a 
significant contribution to peace. ; 
For this purpose they seek to establish 
contact with a suitably qualified person 
capable of independent work who would 
function as the editor of this bulletin. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Johan 
Galtung, Peace Research Institute - Oslo, 
PO Box 5052, Oslo 3, or Gerry Hunnius, 
ICDP, 3 Hendon Avenue, London N.3. 


country and our leaflets about the election 
have in several areas been distributed 
to all households. f 
“We have examined, in connection with 
our four election booklets, the time 
given to foreign policy in our Folketing 
(the Danish House of Parliament) and 
found that since 1960 it has declined 
by 55%, that is from 10% of the total 
time for debate to 44%. 

We shall be preparing a report after 
the election on what we have done and 
the influence we have had, so that others 
can learn from our experience.” 


Peace photo 
contest 


The year 1965 will mark the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
United Nations. It has been designated 
by the UN General Assembly “ Inter- 
national Co-operation Year.” Among 
the activities planned by the World 
Veterans Federation - an organisation of 
veterans and war victims associations in 
51 countries, founded in 1950 - to cele- 
brate these events is an international 
Photo contest, organised under the 
auspices of its magazine, World Veteran, 
In co-operation with interested organisa- 
tions. 

The theme of the contest - “ Peace, too, 
must be won” - reflects the conviction 
of the World Veterans Federation that 
the fight for peace is the greatest chal- 
lenge of our time. The five categories 
chosen to illustrate the theme are dis- 
armament, human rights, economic de 
velopment, rehabilitation of the disabled, 
and international co-operation and 
mutual understanding. The photographs 
submitted will be used to increase public 
understanding of the practical steps 
mankind must take if it is to attain 
peace and freedom. 

The final entry date is February 28, 1965, 
but interim prizes are being awarded to 
encourage contestants to submit their 
entries early. Final prizes awarded will 
range from £35 to £175, 

Enquiries and entries should be ad- 
dressed to: World Veteran, Photo Con- 
test, 16 rue Hamelin, Paris 16e. 


Jim Haigh, a pacifist and Quaker, 
is the 

INDEC 
candidate in Bromley 


£100 is urgently required to finance 
the election campaign 


Please send donations to Bromley 
INDEC, 28 Church Lane, Bromley, Kent 
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